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Fantastic forms: 
as such are seen 
Sketched on the sky 
at Hallowe’en. 
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General Officers 

Wm. F. Knox, President, Warrensburg, Associate 
Professor of Education, State Teachers College; Willard 
E. Goslin, lst V.-Pres., Webster Groves, Superintendent 
of Schools; Edith Gallagher, 2nd V.-Pres., St. Joseph, 
Teacher, Roosevelt High School; O. E. Burke, 3rd V.- 
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tions; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, As- 
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Executive Committee 

John W. Edie, Chairman, St. Louis, 1938, Principal, 
Gratiot School; Wm. F. Knox, Ex-Officio, Warrensburg, 
Associate Professor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege; Willard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webster Groves, 
Superintendent of Schools; E. A. Kyser, Belle, 1938, 
Superintendent of Schools; Alice Pittman, Spring- 
field, 1938, Elementary Supervisor; Henry J. Gerling, 
St. Louis, 1939, Superintendent of Instruction; Naomi 
Pott, Cape Girardeau, 1939, Teacher, High School; Nellie 
Utz, St. Joseph, 1939, Teacher, Humboldt School; Leslie 
H. Bell, Lexington, 1940, Superintendent of Schools; 
Clarence W. Mackey, Mexico, 1940, Principal, Jr.-Sr. 
High Schools; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, 1940, Teach- 
er, E. C. White School. 

Legislative Committee 

John W. Edie, St. Louis, Chairman, Principal, 
Gratiot School; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; Supt. George Melcher, Library Building, 
Kansas City; Supt. Roger V. Smith, Jefferson City; 
Supt. Heber. U. Hunt, Sedalia; Supt. L. B. Hoy, Gideon ; 
Supt. E. T. Miller, Hannibal. Advisers: Hon. Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent, Jefferson City; Dr. A. G. 
Capps, University of. Missouri, Columbia; Pres. W. H. 
Ryle, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Chairman; J. W. Shannon, State Teachers College, 
Springfield; Hugh K. Graham, Trenton. Advisers: R. E. 
Curtis, University of Missouri, Columbia; Conrad Ham- 
mar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Supt. M. F. Beach, Moberly, Chairman; Corinne Alli- 
son, Humboldt School, St. Joseph; Supt. B. W. Frei- 
berger, Fulton. 


Committee on Necrology 

Alice Bovard, 6001 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Chair- 
man, 1939; Supt. Otis C. Thorburn, Savannah, 1938; 
Supt. H. W. Leech, Odessa, 1938; Supt. Glenn Smith, 
Salem, 1938; Supt. Marion Schott, Kirksville, 1939; Cora 
McDonald, 719 Picher, Joplin, 1939; Hilda A. Hageman, 
4475 West Pine, St. Louis, 1940; Mrs. Harry Sanders, 
Troy, 1940; Mrs. Anna Siebert, Franklin School, Cape 
Girardeau, 1940. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Vest C. Myers, Chairman, State Teachers College, Ca 
Girardeau; Harvey Mason, Principal, High School, Han 
nibal; James R. Shepherd, West Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 





: Committee on Resolutions 
Kirksville District: M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City, 


1938. Warrensburg District: Willard J. Graff, Marshall, 
1939. Cape Girardeau District: M. C. Cunningham, 
Desloge, 1938, and F. P. Tillman, Kirkwood, 1938, 


Springfield District: John W. Gilliland, Aurora, 1938, 
and Wade C. Fowler, Jefferson City, 1938. Maryville 
District: C. H. Shaffner, Princeton, 1938, and Leslie G. 
Somerville, Maryville, 1938. Rolla District: B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla, 1939. St. Louis District: Irene Lowe, 3510 Miami, 
St. Louis, 1939. Kansas City District: R. V. Harman, 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, 1939. St. Joseph 
District: Marian Harvey, 2628 Olive, St. Joseph, 1939. 

Members ex-officiis: President William F. Knox, War- 
rensburg, and State Superintendent Lloyd W. King, 
Jefferson City. 

Reading Circle Board 

G. M. Cozean, Chairman, Carr School, St. Louis, 1938; 
Mrs. Sylvia Sutherlin Stanley, County Superintendent of 
Harrison County, Bethany, 1939; Miss Ethel Hook, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, 1940; President Wm. F. 
Knox, Ex-Officio, State Teachers College, Warrensburg; 
State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Fact-Finding Committee 

A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, Chair- 

man; Everett Keith, Columbia; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia. 
Retirement Drafting Committee 

Supt. W. A. Hudson, Deering, Chairman; Mrs. Merle 
T. Bradshaw, Canton; Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Homer T. Phillips, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville; Minnie Mae Prescott, Reed Junior High 
School, Springfield; J. A. Robeson, Principal, Longfellow 
School, Kansas City. Adviser: Hon. Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent, Jefferson City. 

State Board of Education Committee 

Supt. Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman; 
Supt. L. O. Litle, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board 
of Education Building, St. Louis; Roscoe V. Shores, 
Library Building, Kansas City: Sunt. W. E. Rosenstengel, 
Columbia; Supt. C. H. Hibbard, Ava. 

Committee on Policy and Plans 

R. M. Inbody, Chairman, Roosevelt High School, St. 
Louis, 1939; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield, 1941; Mil- 
dred Letton, Woodland School, Kansas City, 1942; Dessa 
Manuel, Bolivar, 1942; Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, 1941; Dean Theo. W. H. 
Irion, University of Missouri, Columbia, 1940; Pauline 
A. Humphreys, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
1940; Dr. Chas. A. Lee, Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1939; Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 1938; Irvin F. Coyle, 
Junior College, Flat River, 1938; Coordinator—Dr. Wade 
— State Department of Education, Jefferson 
ity. 
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No.7} and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 
ers 7 —writes a West Virginia teacher 

of 

of 
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“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 








This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 
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Miami, Because today’s tender, creamy 
rman No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than the foods require no vigorous 
Joseph dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, youngsters chewing, gums are deprived 
1939. are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed to of the stimulating exercise na- 
Be help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles, ture intended them to have. 
ng, 
1938 
ent of 
~_ 
m. ° 
burs:l Through the splendid efforts of health- _As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is particularly 
ity. ? 8 p fe f helpful. For Ipana is especially designed not only 
hair minded teachers, thousands of to keep teeth sparklingly bright, but with massage 
Merle d thei ‘I Send for our Classroom Helps... An attractive colored 
ty of safe eguard their smiles wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
— hygiene check-up records and complete outline for 
High ODERN TEACHERS the country over show keen _— 4 school-wide “Good Teeth” Contest are available. 
ree interest in classroom health programs. Many Write us, giving name of your school, principal 
of them, with the hearty approval of dentists, con- or superintendent, grade and number of pupils. 
duct oral health drills—explain to pupils how care _ Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
man lof the teeth and gums will help to protect the  Ave., New York City. 
ores, § brightness of their smiles. 
ngel, § = ‘Today’s soft foods cheat gums of vigorous exer- 
cise. Gums tend to become weak, sensitive—often 
st. J they leave that warning tinge of “pink” on your 
= tooth brush. 
— Modern gums need extra care, need the stimula- 
* tion of massage. The technique of gum massage, 
liine 


| teachers find, is easily and simply taught. The index 
st. | finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and rotated from the base of 


7'* | the gums toward the teeth. Gums respond to this 
son | xercise with new, healthier soundness. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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$2,330,015.71 
Was 
Our 
Tax Bill 
For 
1937 





That went for support of 























County, State and Municipalities .......... $1,121,257.24 ~ @ 4 % 
ae: 1,208,758.47 a 0 7 
-§ 08> 
eles 25, axe natu $2,330,015.71 = a® \ 
aed de" 
It is estimated that from this amount $512,125.00 has gone 7 %% : 
toward the support of the schools of Missouri. :. x \ 
S “% 
bs (oe 
We are glad to be able to help support er @® : 
such vital departments of government as: te \ 
education, health, fire, police, sanitation, , 5°. i 
ete., to the extent of 13.16% of our earn- 
ings. However, when the question of P 4 ef ghz r re , r 
municipally owned plants arises . . . . it HESS4 le erere 
is only fair to remember that the investor == 
owned public utilities of this State lighten 4 
your tax burden by approximately $8,000,- 
000 each year. 





Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Baltimore at 14th Kansas City, Mo. 
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Thumb-Indexed and Regular Editions 




















MACMILLAN’S 
- MODERN . 
DICTIONARY 











Hailed as the most serviceable for school use, because; 
. It supplies the widest range of information (more 
than 140,000 entries, covering every field). 
. It is the easiest for the pupil to read. 


. It has the simplest arrangement for the pupil to 
consult (no appendices—every entry in alphabet- 
ical order). 


. Its definitions are the clearest; its pronunciations 
are modern. 


. It embodies the best modern practice and scholar- 
ship. 


. It is up-to-date. 
. It is waterproof, made to withstand hard, daily use. 








Equip 


-YOUR SCHOOL 


with the 
most serviceable 


ready-reference 
DICTIONARY 


ever produced! 


Its enthusiastic users say: 
“A dictionary of living English - 
answering every need.” 
“... a miracle of completeness 


in every field.” 


“Its simple definitions will ap- 


peal to many.” 


“...anotably well-printed work 
with a typographical scheme that 
could hardly be surpassed.” 


“The latest additions to the 
language and a fine key to 


pronunciation.” 


Listed by the A. L. A. 


MACMILLAN 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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we ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 
Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


OU R 

















Ask your Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
Columbia, Mo., to send you 
its P. R.C. order blank con- 
taining nearly 1200 titles. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 











—s Wa Woy 
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M.S. 1. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


M EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the eost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per poliey 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of aze who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M.S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write Thos. J. Walker, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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OCTOBER 
Edna Irwin 
UEEN OCTOBER’S generous hand 
Q Flings her jewels o’er the land; 
I find them scattered far and wide 
Throughout the glowing countryside: 
Emerald vine and crystal brook, 
Hidden in a woodland nook; 
Gold and Sapphire skies o’er head, 
While under orchard trees are spread 
Apple mounds, like rubies rare, 
Purple plum, and yellow pear. 
Maple, elm, and stately oak 
Wear a jewel covered cloak. 
Queen October’s generous hand 
Flings her jewels o’er the land. 





FROM EXPERIENCE 
T is a bad habit to “alibi” when one. has 
made a mistake. It is better to admit it at 
once and save valuable time. 


When one realizes his mistakes, it is a sure 
sign that he will progress more quickly. . 


A child will do just about as much as the 
teacher reasonably expects. 


Children should not be excused from doing 
the right thing just because they are little 
children, 


A teacher is working on a salary basis and 
must expect to work overtime, whether she 
wishes to or not. 


The school is primarily for the children, not 
the teachers. 


Face a problem; do not use the escape 


method. 


Try to discipline your own pupils as far as 
possible. Do not depend upon the principal 
too much, or “pass the buck.” 

Do not threaten punishment unless you in- 
tend to carry it out. 

Be firm but kind at all times. 

Be as polite to the children as you would be 
to adults, 

Have a well-organized classroom, for a busy 
child is a good child. 


Do not let devices take too much time from 
good, hard drill work. 


Teach neatness through your own example. 


It is the job of the teacher to see that the 
children work under the best physical condi- 
tions possible, 

Above all, remember that you are training 
the future citizens of your own particular 


community. 
—Carolyn Towle 
In Massachusetts Teacher 
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“WHITE ELEPHANTS” are often 


‘ proudly paraded home, merely because they 


seem to be “‘bargains.’”’ Consumer education va!- 
ues in ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
our new high school text, will teach students 
to make sure that a “bargain” is a bargain. 


_— 
4497? and “‘MY’”’ are the first words in over 
a quarter million popular song titles—ten times 
as many as those beginning with “‘you.”’ 


“_—" 
APPLE PIE was the most popular dessert 
in 25,000,000 railway dining car meals. Making 
a great many healthful foods popular with boys 
and girls is one of the main objectives of the 
Heattny Lire Series. There is interestingly 
illustrated content on foods in every book of 
this modern health series for Grades 3 to 8. — 


— 
ADVERTISEMENT, posted in Holland in 
1656, called for a man to go to the New World to 
act as “sexton, psalm-setter and schoolmaster.” 


— 
“PUBLIC OPINION in the United States 
is king.”” Such thought-provoking statements 
form the premises for questions in the new 
workbook to accompany Historic CURRENTS 
IN CHANGING AMERICA, which is full of interest 
and as modern as the text itself. 


te al 
IVORY, during the World War, was unob- 
tainable from Africa, and we imported pre- 
historic Siberian mammoth ivory—20,000 to 
150,000 years old—for our piano keys. 


—_o 
GOING PLACES — visiting a dairy, a 
bakery or taking an airplane trip—brings new 
experiences and new interest to Second Grade 
pupils in Book Two of the Everypay LiFe 
Serres—just off press. Rich in social studies 
materials, it logically follows the stories on home 
relationships in the Pre-Primer, Primer, and 
Book One, yet the vocabulary is still simple. 


“~~ 
TONNAGE on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
between Lakes Superior and Huron, exceeds 
that of the Suez and Panama Canals combined. 


The JOHN CAV VT INES oY NB com Pan 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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Missouri’s New 


10 = YEAR ROAD PROGRAM 





Amendment No. 6 provides for a comprehensive and 
balanced 10-year program of improvement, modernization, 
and extension of the State Highway System; provides 
for the liquidation of outstanding road bonds, and the 
stabilization of highway building on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. 


Sponsored by the Citizens’ Road Association of Mis- 
souri, a non-profit, non-partisan organization of public- 
spirited citizens interested in roads. 


Endorsed by the State Highway Commission and State 
Highway Department engineers; and by numerous civic 
and business organizations. 


Vote YES -- Scratch NO 
on AMENDMENT No. 6 


Election, November 8 


Citizens’ Read Association of Missouri 
State Headquarters, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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A LIBRARY 
FOR SERVICE 


SCHOOL LIBRARY is useful when 

it serves the purpose for which it was 

established. Libraries are furnished in 
order that students may have an opportuni- 
ty to gain and share the ideas and experi- 
ences of people whom they might other- 
wise be deprived the privilege of know- 
ing. These vicarious experiences bring 
new places, new ideals, new people, and 
new worlds to the reader, 


The library should be located so that 
its accessibility would be a decided in- 
ducement to student use. The proper ‘dis- 
play of books on the shelves ean be made 
a factor to create more interest. Open 
book shelves, so arranged that students 
can browse around touching, handling, 
and thumbing through the volumes until 
per chance their attention will be attracted 
by some particular volume they would like 
to read, is a desirable feature. Students 
will cheek books out for reading in the 
above situation more readily than if they 
trv to base their selection of a book on the 
wav the title appeals to them. The timid 
or backward student, if he has been mis- 
led by the title of a book and finds that he 
does not desire to read it, will quietly re- 
turn the book and leave the library with- 
out asking for another. This defeats the 
purpose for which libraries are main- 
tained. 

Librarians by their action and tone of 
voice increase or decrease the usefulness 
of the library. A courteous and kind 
person with careful suggestions to offer 
makes the library an attractive place. 

The school library is an _ excellent 
training ground for those pupils that are 
interested and are preparing to study 
library work, but frequently we find 
student help in the library that has been 
selected for this work because they have 
more free periods than some other stn- 





dent, or need the work, or perhaps be- 
cause they are nuisances in the study hall 
and need to be kept occupied. These are 
not helpers, they are usually destroyers 
of library service. 

A wide field or variety of books from 
which to make selections, plus quality 
within the field, must be given consider- 
ation. Too many libraries contain vol- 
umes of books that have been poorly se- 
lected and as a result they occupy the 
shelf space where good books should be 
found. These dust catchers should be re- 
moved and up-to-date, and worthwhile, 


books should find their place on the 
shelves. 
Carefully selected newspapers and 


magazines are surely a part of the modern 
library service. Give the student an op- 
portunity to know what is taking place - 
during his own life. 

Teachers, how often are you guilty of 
assigning reports and outside reading 
without giving enough details to the stu- 
dent to enable him to find this material 
in the library? Has the student been 
taught how to find materials in a sys 
tematic way? You, as teachers, have a 
responsibility here that should not be 
neglected.—I. F. 


PROPAGANDA 
AND THE SCHOOL 


HE WORD propaganda, when heard 

or read from the printed page by the 

average citizen carries with it the con- 
notation of something harmful, illboding or 
covertly dangerous. 

This viewpoint of the word propaganda 
is too narrow in meaning. Propaganda as 
a means for spreading some particular doc- 
trine or principle may be for the common 
good. Good principles as well as bad may 
he disseminated in such fashion as to be 
elassed as propaganda. 
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The popular conception of the term 
propaganda may be justified in the minds 
of some. For centuries selfish interests 
have utilized some method of appealing 
to the emotions instead of the intellect to 
further their sinister plans. The feeling 
that wars are promoted by individuals 
making use of propaganda has added cor- 
ruption to the cloak the word bears. 

Political campaigns are one barrage of 
propaganda directed against another. In 
truth a movement or issue of any impor- 
tance is usually accompanied by the mons- 
ter propaganda. 

The schools have an obligation that 
must be met. The schools of our State and 
Nation should train their pupils to recog- 
nize propaganda. Education appeals to 
one’s ability to think, to inquire, to in- 
vestigate, to weigh, and to evaluate the 
materials presented on the printed page or 
broadeast orally. 

The people of today are too few in num- 
ber who will try to deliberate on matters 
of importance. It appears that our time 
is too precious to investigate the source 
of a statement. Do we pause to ask ‘‘ What 
is actually at the root of such a move- 
ment?’’ Are we willing to spend time in 
order that pupils may analyze carefully 
subject matter presented for their growth? 
Do teachers by voice and action try to 
cultivate that critical attitude of inquiry 
in their pupils? 

The ability to think with discrimination 
and accurateness will not be handed to our 
pupils along with their diplomas on the 
day of graduation. This training must be 
embedded in each lesson from the kinder- 
garten to the time of elimination of the 
student from formal edueation.—I. F. 


PUPILS READING 
CIRCLE CERTIFICATES 


HE NUMBER of Reading Circle cer- 

tificates issued last year was the largest 

in the history of the Reading Circle 
work. County superintendents, city sup- 
erintendents, and the Department of Edu- 
cation are united in their efforts to make 
available to every child possible this year 
the benefits to be derived from participa- 
tion in the program. 
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If you are an elementary teacher in 
either a high school or a rural school dis- 
trict and did not last year carry out the 
Reading Circle work, won’t you begin im- 
mediately to make plans to do so for the 
present school year? 

On pages xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxviii of your 
Course of Study for Elementary Grades— 
1937 you will find complete information 
for the organization and administration of 
the Reading Circle program. 

On page 275 in this issue you will find a 
list of the Reading Cirele books. Addi- 
tional order blanks will be mailed you on 
request. Order all Reading Circle books 
direct from the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Thos. J. Walker, Secretary. 





A WORTHY 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


ERHAPS the greatest opportunity for 
ig nnben in the publie school may 

be found im the development of a real 
health program. Since health is the basis 
for all future success and happiness and 
since in many schools little or nothing is 
done regarding it, why not emphasize 
more health education? 

The increase in the number of county 
health nurses and nurses in city schools is 
a hopeful sign. Health personnel is neces- 
sary if the job is to be effectively done. 

The least we should tolerate is a nurse 
in every county. City school districts 
which cannot financially afford at present 
a well trained public school nurse might 
well consider the advisability of worknig 
cooperatively with a neighboring school 
and securing such services on a half-time 
basis. 

In many high schools, the physical edu- 
cation program is a farce and a disgrace. 
Would it not be possible to make it con- 
tribute its part in the development of a 
health program worthy of the name? 

One needs only to visit a county or a 
city school where such a program is be- 
ing developed to appreciate its untold pos- 
sibilities for good in the lives of boys and 
girls now in school. 

E. K. 
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The School Board Member's Creed 


As a Member of the School Board— 

I will listen. 

I will recognize the integrity of my predecessors and associates and the 
merit of their work. 

I will be motivated only by a desire to serve the children of my com- 
munity. 

I will recognize that it is my responsibility together with that of fellow 
board members to see that the schools are properly run—not to run them 
myself. 

I will work through the administrative employees of the board—not over 
or around them. 

I will recognize that school business may be legally transacted only in 
meetings legally called. 

. I will not ‘‘play politics.’’ 

I will attempt to inform myself on the proper duties and functions of a 

school board member. 


In Meeting My Responsibility to My Community— 

I will attempt to appraise fairly both the present and future educational 
needs of the community. 

I will attempt to procure adequate financial support for the schools. 

I will interpret to the schools as best I can the needs and attitudes of 
the community. 

I will insist that business transactions of the school-districts be on an 
ethical, open and above-board basis. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations with Other Members of the Board—- 

I will respect the opinions of others. 

I will recognize that authority rests with the board in legal session— 
not in individual members of the Board. 

I will make no disparaging remarks in or out of meetings about other 
members of the board or their decisions. 

I will make decisions in board meetings only after all sides of the ques- 
tion have been presented. 


In Performing the Proper Functions of a School Board Member— 

I will deal in terms of general educational policies. 

I will function, in meeting the legal responsibility that is mine, as a 
part of a legislative, policy forming body—not as an administrative officer. 

I will consider myself (a trustee of public education), and will attempt 


to protect and conserve it. 


In Working with the Teaching Staff— 

I will hold the teacher, principal and superintendent responsible for the 
administration of the schools. 

I will give the staff authority—commensurate with its ability. 

I will expect the schools to be administered by the best trained profes- 
sional people available. 

I will provide adequate safe-guards around the staff so that it may per- 
form its proper professional functions, 

I will remember that the teacher is worthy of her hire. 

—Adapted from the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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What is it All About? 


H. P. Study* 


OMETIMES it seems that this whole 
nation is engaged in one huge debate 
about our schools. Professors and 


college presidents wag their tidy beards 
and talk about cultural disciplines on 
one hand, and new psychologies on the 
Labor unions pass resolutions, 


other. 





and character standards, and a sound 
sense of values—in other words, we all 
want our children to learn to live effec- 
tively, happily, successfully. 

The difference is only in the means to 
that end. 


The conventional plan begins with 





From among the significant social and economic problems of today the school 
selects some which seem appropriate for children’s study. 


First hand experiences 


which seem to throw light on these problems for children are utilized as integral 


parts of the study. 


Along with these first hand experiences is used material from 


many sources, including histories, geographies, readers, and visual materials. 


wanting sometimes more trades educa- 
tion, and sometimes less. Parents want 
different things for their children. Some 
want the old fundamentals and no frills. 
Some want ‘‘practical’’ subjects like 
cooking and typewriting. Some are en- 
thusiastic about art, music, dramatics 
and sports. Teachers, perhaps, argue most 
vigorously of all—the stand-patters view- 
ing ‘‘progressive education’’ as degen- 
erate and intolerably foolish; the pro- 
gressive viewing the die-hards as mothy 
and archaic. 
What’s it all about? 

O BEGIN with, we all agree what 

ends we seek; to impart knowledge, 

to develop intelligence, to build social 
and economic efficiency, to establish moral 


memorizing, and tries to end by doing. It 
is the plan under which most of us were 
schooled, for better or worse. 

The progressive plan begins with doing, 
and hopes to end with knowing. It is 
the plan we are trying to develop in our 
Springfield schools today. 


Let Us Try to Show You Why 


E ALL know that what we call 
‘intelligence’? has two aspects— 
‘first, the capacity to gain knowl- 
edge; second, the capacity to use it. The 
first we call memory. The second, com- 
mon sense. The two don’t always go to- 
gether—unfortunately. 
It has been proved that learning—gain- 
ing knowledge—is the result of having 


*From “Education for Living in a Democracy.” a publication portraying educational procedure in 


Be public achoola of Springfield, Mo 
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experiences; and the more vivid the ex- 
perience is, 
by it. 

No matter how well we may ‘‘know’’ 
a thing by memory, it has to be warmed 
by some personal, 


the more readily we learn 


emotional experience 


Sere. 
7 — 
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of our own, before it means very much. 
An event in which we, personally, par- 
ticipate, is most vivid of all. Less intense 
is an experience our friend has, and 
describes to us. Least vivid is an exper- 
ience that comes third-hand—through a 


These pictures show a group of children watching hand processing of material 


and then contrasting with hand methods the use of machines. 
riences they were guided to realize how change has entered into the life of man. 


Through these expe- 
They 


saw not only that the processes used were different, but that home life had been 
changed by the shift from hand labor; that the worker’s relationship to his task was 
different; that the area of consumption has widened; that opportunities for creative 
self expression through one’s daily work have decreased. 
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With simple equipment the children themselves have assembled, the group carries 
out first, an experiment to make clear the causes of soil erosion and methods of 
control, and second, one with tray agriculture getting some understanding of how farm- 
ing in the future may possibly differ from today’s farming. 


A fourth grade is shown performing two simple experiments. This group, in their 
study of agriculture, has used much of history, for their problem has been to see how 
man has increased his control over his sources of food by gradually learning through 
the ages to apply science to his problems. 
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Through visits to places at which important community activities go on, the school 
helps children to understand many things in the every day life about them. The 
group shown in this picture is getting understandings and appreciations relating to 
trains. A group having visited a train has shared in a common experience which 
is the basis for much that is educationally valuable. 


printed page. 

Your own experience illustrates this. 
You have seen pictures, even movies, of 
the Manhattan skyline—of Washington 
monument—of the Golden Gate—of the 
Benton murals in the capitol at Jefferson 
City. You feel quite familiar with these 
things. But when you actually see them, 
yourself, for the first time, you are 
shocked by the revelation—the reality, 
the true personal experience, is so in- 
tensely more vivid than the vicarious ex- 
perience of pictures. 

But even pictures are more vivid than 
print. From infancy, all of us have heard 
of the great famines of China, but they 
had little meaning for us. When ‘‘The 
Good Earth’’ came to the screen, we 
learned with a poignance that gripped 


and wrung our hearts, what mass starva 
tion means—even to the Chinese. 

Now virtually all teachers know all 
this—but the conservatives and the pro- 
gressives apply it differently. 

The conservative is uncomfortably 
aware of the practical difficulties of put- 
ting that knowledge into practice. It is 
so much easier to teach a child to read, 
*‘This is a house’’, than it is to help him 
build a house—getting the classroom all 
noisy and cluttered with lumber and nails 
and saws and paint—such a mess! 

To learn to read a book, requires only 
a minimum standard equipment—a desk 
and a chair, and the book. But building 
a house requires a great amount and va- 
riety of equipment, tools, materials, ref 
erence books. 
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Good health is the essential need of each individual in life. Our school physician and 
nurse give physical examinations to children for the purpose of advising parents 
concerning any physical defect which may handicap the child in his development. 
An early discovery may avoid serious difficulties later. 


And 20 children all doing the same 
thing—-sitting still reading their books— 
are so much easier to handle, than 20 
children doing 20 different things, build- 
ing a house. 

It’s easier to measure and demonstrate 
what a book-taught child knows. It is 
easy to make the comforting assumption 
that, having learned a book-fact, he will 
quickly and readily recall it and use it 
when he needs it—an assumption, un- 
fortunately, quite unwarranted. 

One more thing completed the old- 
time, conventional school: assuming that 
since knowledge is good, more knowledge 
must be better. The result was a school 
program glorifying knowledge — but 
chiefly a pale, unreal, printed-page knowl- 
edge—only that first aspect of ‘intelli- 
gence, which is memory. 


The second aspect—common sense, or 


what to do with your knowledge, now 
you have it out of the books—is a prob- 
lem the old-time school doesn’t tackle. 


Probably that is why we have the old 
adage—so much truer than it ought to 
be!—that, ‘‘They who ean, do; and 
they who can’t, teach.”’ 


In colorful, dramatic contrast to the 
oldtime school, is the active progressive 
classroom, which represents an effort to 
change from more passive absorption of 
vicarious knowledge, to a vital, living 
knowledge learned from first-hand ex- 
perience—from meeting practical prob- 
lems and trying to solve them, or helping 
to solve them. Here boys and girls are 
doing things—and learning by doing, in 
a way they cannot forget. 
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We expect certain results from this 
newer, progressive type of learning—l, 
that the rate of forgetting what they 
have learned will be reduced; 2, that the 
children’s human efficiency will be im- 
proved; 3, that the moral and character 
values stressed in the older type schools 
not only will be retained, but also act- 
ually improved. 

It is clear that the progressive school 
requires a higher type of talent, wider 
experience, better training, than the 
typical teacher has, even today. It 
makes tremendous demands upon her in- 
genuity, her time, and interest, and en- 
thusiasm. In turn, what she expends 
brings equally greater returns. A really 
progressive teacher never can fall into a 
drab and dull routine, but must keep her- 
self forever alert and alive and respon- 
sive and wise; she can never grow old. 

Such a teacher is essential—or your 
effort to be progressive will be so super- 
ficial that all the criticism directed at it’ 
will become valid, and you suddenly have 
a nightmare of such a school as was 
historically damned in ‘‘Nicholas Nickle- 
by’’— where starved and _ brutalized 
youngsters had to learn to spell ‘‘cow’’, 
by the practical experience of milking the 
cow. 

The mediocre, ill-trained teacher can- 
not teach successfully in a ‘‘progressive’’ 
room. 

And here arise some very practical 
difficulties in putting the progressive plan 
into effect: teachers of the required type 
cannot be employed at the ordinary 
salaries paid today. They will have to 
be paid more—and in turn, that higher 
pay will attract a higher type of person 
into the teaching profession, so that the 
school will enter competition with com- 
merce and industry for the keenest 


minds and the soundest personalities. 

Furthermore, even with the best of 
ability and training, no teacher can oper- 
ate ‘‘progressive’’ classes as large as 
those found today in our conventional 
memory-schools. The number of teachers 
would have to be increased, probably 
half again, to make our schools truly pro- 
gressive. 

Which is to say, that real education, 
by the progressive route, is expensive. 


Is It Worth It? 


HAT is a question which school pa- 

trons—parents, taxpayers, citizens— 

as referees in the great all-national 
debate now raging, will be called upon 
to answer. 

The fact that it is debated is nothing 
to worry about—on the contrary, it is an 
excellent sign of our social health and 
vigor. The matter has been debated, in 
one form or another, in the whole time 
of man. Twenty-three centuries ago, 
Plato proposed a permanent system of 
education, and suggested exile or death 
for innovators. Ever since, with chang- 
ing conditions and shifting standards and- 
new needs, the education of our young 
has been a matter for violent dispute. 

I close on a note of warning. We must 
remember that no method of teaching 
is a substitute for original native ability. 
Education, under any system, does not 
produce brains. It only helps them to 
function. 

We believe that the methods of ‘‘pro- 
gressive education’’ will mobilize and 
utilize native ability more effectively than 
the methods of conventional memory 
schools. 

But it will not produce a nation wholly 
free from the shadow of mediocrity and 
worse. Blood still will tell. 





HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU 
IN THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION, NOV. 16-19, 19387 
Remember that the business of Your Association is transacted by the 
Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations in the 


State. 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary, Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Missouri. 


November first is the dead-line. 
that date. 





Your delegates must. be elected before 
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New Road Program To Be Voted On In November 


SIXTEEN CARDINAL FEATURES 


HE proposed new 10-year road pro- 

gram, sponsored by the Citizens’ Road 

Association of Missouri, is to be voted 
upon at the election, November 8. It will 
appear on the Constitutional Amendment 
ballot as Amendment No. 6, along with 
eight other proposals relating to various 
subjects. 

The amendment provides for a compre- 
hensive and balanced 10-year program of 
improvement, modernization and exten- 
sion of the State Highway System; and 
provides for the liquidation of outstand- 
ing road bonds and the stablization of 
highway building on a ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ 
basis. 

It has the endorsement of the State 
Highway Commission and the State High- 
way Department engineers. 

There are sixteen cardinal features in 
the proposed new program. They are: 

(1) Fulfillment of outstanding Bond 
and Interest obligations and reducing 
bonded debt from $100,000,000 to $39,- 
000,000. 

(2) Prohibits diversion of highway 
funds for any purpose other than high- 
way use. 

(3) Assures the State against loss in 
Federal Aid. 

(4) Divides the state highway system 
into three classifications—(a) State Trunk 
System; (b) State Supplementary System ; 
and (c) State City System. 

(5) Protection of the investment in the 
State Trunk System through guaranteed 
maintenance. 

(6) Reconstruction to replace obsolete 
roads; modernization and improvement of 
the highways to meet changing traffic 
conditions. 

(7) Reasonable extension of traffic re- 
lief routes, if, where and when needed, 
as determined by the Highway Planning 
Survey. 

(8) A definite expansion of 5,000 miles 
in the Supplementary system based on 
traffic needs revealed by the Highway 


Planning Survey—this mileage to be 
placed under State maintenance at once; 
this mileage is the limit permissible for 
feeder-road Federal aid. 

(9) Equitable distribution of Supple- 
mentary Road mileage to the counties on 
a basis of Rural Population, Automobile 
Registration, Value of Farm Products, 
and Area. 

(10) Removes. present restrictions 
which prohibit the Highway Department 
from building highways into or through 
cities of over 2,500 population. There are 
and have been no such restrictions on 
cities of lesser size. 

(11) Provides for placing the Highway 
Department on a ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ basis, 
and stabilizes basic income by fixing and 
limiting the motor fuel tax and passen- 
ger car license fees for a period of ten 
years. 

(12) Removes obsolete restrictions, 
thereby providing for economic and mod- 
ern operation. 

(13) Guarantees a fair and constant 
distribution of funds between the State 
Trunk System, the State Supplementary 
System, and the State City System, there- 
by enabling the Highway Commission to 
make long-time plans for improvements 
for each system. 


(14) Provides the Highway Commis- 
sion with an emergency fund to be ex- 
pended at its discretion on the State 
Trunk System or the State Supplementary 
System. It assures the citizens of Mis- 
souri of a balanced road program through- 
out the 10-year period. 


(15) Protects all former agreements 
for refunds or other obligations contracted 
under the present law, and not fulfilled at 
the time this amendment becomes opera- 
tive. Refunds to farmers for taxes on 
gasoline used in farm equipment is con- 
tinued. 


(16) Limits collection costs of basic 
revenues to 234 of receipts. 
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For Your Assistance In Ordering Reading Circle Books 


N ORDER TO ASSIST teachers in ordering books from the Missouri State 

Reading Circle List, prepared by the Missouri State Teachers Association, 

and sold by the Association through its headquarters office at Columbia, 
Missouri, the following has been prepared. 

Note that the list contains the titles on the regular (yellow) Reading Circle 
Order Catalogue arranged in alphabetical order by titles not by authors in 
order to facilitate your finding what the course of study calls for; that each 
book is followed by the letter ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B,’’ or ‘‘C’’ to indicate the Reading 
Circle classification into which each book fits when the child is reading for 
the purpose of earning the Reading Circle Certificate; and that the numbers 
and prices are the same as on the yellow Order Blanks. 

We prefer that you use, if possible the regular (yellow) blank, issued by 
the Missouri State Teachers Association when making your order. 

We hope that this listing will be of service to you and ask that you preserve 


141 
165 
371 
153 
170 
159 


135 
157 
151 
143 
134 
132 


167 
164 
142 
164 
149 
158 
110 


111 


152 
173 

10 
137 
147 
367 
368 
369 
156 
139 
133 

97 


97 
161 


172 
116 


this listing for use in making future orders. 


ORDER ALL LIBRARY AND 


READING CIRCLE BOOKS FROM YOUR OWN ASSOCIATION 
The MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


THOS. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. ie 
GRADES 1 AND 2 117 Music Education, Introductory Mus- 
A.B.C. for Everyday—A---------- .90 OE a ESE ee ee 16 
Adventures in a Big City—A------- -72 120 Music Hour, First Book—780-C ---- .62 
Air Pilet—A .~.-.............--..-- 32 121 Music Hour, Second Book—780-C --. .69 
Animal Fair—A ------------------- 1.13 169 My George Washington Book—921- 
Baby Animals—590-C -------------- 63 RES a REECE er OS RD 15 
Better Living for Little Americans— 146 Pammy and His Friends—A -------- 58 
$90-B .......-.2- 22 nnn neccnee 63 150 Pelle’s New Suit—A ---------____- 1.35 
Betty June and Her Friends—A ---- .52 160 Pet Reader—A --------~-.---...._- 63 
Birds in Rhyme—A ---------------- 54 98 Poetry Book I—808.8-C —-_--__---- 14 
Bozo the Woodchuck—A ----------- AT 99 Poetry Book II—808.8-C - .______-- 74 
Chicken World—A --------..------ 2.70 373 Riding West on the Pony Expcess— 
Chee Cheo—A ---.--..-.-..-..---- 1.35 I” “eanbleagnesiimataladdieenaditaihictAriinnisnsinateibtieiene: 1.80 
Clean Peter and Children of Grub- _ 872 Round the Globe—910-B ---------- .62 
bylea—A_ ---~--....----------------- 1.35 15 Safety Town Stories—610-C ..___-_-- 54 
Eskimo Stories—919-B ------------ 74 162 Science Readers—Our Pets—591-C- .72 
Eskimo Twins—910-B -------------- 83 163 Science Readers—Trailing Our Ani- 
Farm Books—A ------------------- 2.70 mal Wefende—000-6 <...<.cececuce 80 
Pasem Twins—S10-B ....--..-.--.. 83 145 Singing Farmer—A --.-._.....-..__ . 62 
Fifty Flaes—029-B -.........--.--.. 58 171 Gnow Children—A .«................ 63 
Fireside Stories—A ---------------- 65 140 Social Science Reader, An Engine’s 
Foresman Series, First Book of EE Re OR RTT & 4 54 
Oa”, Ee 58 140 Social Science Reader, Story About 
Foresman Series, Second Book of DORR, cnnccntsadsenccansasens 54 
a | eee 58 140 Sorial Science Reader, ‘the 
Goober a ee rt Policeman—A -----.-- ve a 54 
Having Fun—A ------------------- 140 Social Science Reader " , 
Health and Growing Up—610-C ---- .65 Grocery— ; a, ee 54 
Here Comes Peter—A ------------ 1.35 140 Social Science Reader, Jip and the 
Home—A -------------------------- 80 PRK «.canapabkduminsnosunca 54 
I Go A-Traveling—A -------------- 68 136 Story of the Ship—A --.-......___- 1.80 
I Live In a City—A ---------------- 68 370 Story Pictures of Farm Animals— 
I Spend the Summer—A ---------- .68 GINS * dtceninesantansnsacdankilitddmes 63 
Jimmy Flies—A ------------------ 90 370 Story Pictures of Farm Foods—630- 
John and Jean—A ---------------- 51 Cc wnt ~epitbneenegenerstetiet _ a wth 
Judy’s Ocean Voyage—A ---------- 62 370 Story Pictures of Farm Work—630- 
ae Gar pee Che Ege + *. ~ © cucnacuscedansmbecdsbbnnskbdsesce 63 
rization I—808.8-C ---------------- 62 168 Summer by the Sea—A --..-...--._- 50 
Literature for Reading and Memo- Bee. Dah, -ccnscctunntibiscebbbiuece 36 
rization II—808.8-C ----.----------- 2 148 Tiny Tail and Other Stories—A --.-- .63 
Little People of the Snow—A ------ 61 106 Voices of Verse I—808.8-C -.__---- 54 
Magic Boat—A -------.------------ 83 154 Wait for William—A ---~-......___- 90 
Music Education, Songs of Childhood 155 What to Do About Molly—A ------ .90 
a pe ECOL RIE .72 166 Work-A-Day Doings—808.8-A --_.-- 65 


-_- 
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125 
126 


303 
385 
198 
233 
180 
240 


249 
266 
395 


260 


219 
419 
220 
266 
374 
421 


248 
194 


195 


96 
423 
92 
239 


176 


398 
241 
242 
197 
224 
220 
3o4 
269 
270 
420 


267 
385 
220 
208 
266 
404 


259 

88 
385 
208 
112 
113 
213 
271 
189 


294 
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World of Music, Listen and Sing— a 


BEML)  cuiescaniadpedadhdgunaduadhes 
World of Music, Tuning Up—708-C- .72 


GRADES 3 AND 4 


Ee .90 
Airplane Book, 620-C -------------- .90 
Airways, 620- C ethinneietniieimanaitonineninesenie .74 
Ali, the Camel—A ----------------- 1.80 
All About Pets, 591-C ----------.- 1.80 
American History for Little Folks, ald 
GREE ccccsecnanccnescasensamecanece 
American Travels, 910-B ---------- 1.80 
Anton and Trini, he RNA 76 
Anything Can Happen on the River 
ee 1.80 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, - 
GEE) ccacsnecesccnanypewenecesquecse j 
Baby Animals Zoo, 590-C -------- 80 
Begging Deer, 910-B -------------- 1.80 
Belgian Twins, 910-B -------------- 83 
Beppo and Lucia, 390-B ------------ 76 
Big Fellows—A ----------..-...---- 1.35 
Big People and Little People of Oth- 
ap Lames, GARD concccscccccecsnne 54 


Boats, SERENA .72 
Bobby and Betty on the Farm, 808.8- 
A 


Bobby and Betty With the Workers, 
808.8-A 83 


Book of Legends, 398-C ------------ 44 
Book of Hugh and Nancy, 910-B ---1.80 
Book of Nature Myths, 398-C ------ * 65 


Boys and Girls of Discovery Days— 
DD sdcemesaniiiuai nna iademahnaaaaint 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, 
917-B 
Building a House in Sweden, 914-B--1. 'B7 


Burgess Animal Book, 590-C ------ 2.70 
Burgess Bird Book, IES cccscusieninvatd 2.70 
By the Roadside, 580-C ------------ 70 
Ce, ci ecnasdedsnnnneneseos 1.80 
Cave Twins, 910-B -.-.-.-........-.-.. 83 
SS ee ee 1.49 
Child Life in Other Lands, 910-B --- .80 
Chinese Twins, 915-B ---~--------- 83 
Cousins from Clare, 910-B -------- 92 
Deliveryman—A ------------------ 32 
Desert Neighbors, 590-C ---------- 1.57 
Dirigible Book, 620-C -------------- 90 
Duten Twine, 910-B .........-.-.- 83 
Ren § canncagennesecenswians 32 
Eric and Britta, 390-B -----------. .76 
Famous Men of the Middle Ages, 

BEE  nnncnescncnsccenaunanesnsegece 72 
Fanton Farm—A -----............. 74 
Farm Beyond the Town—A -------- 1.57 


Favorite Tales for Story Telling, 
372-A 61 
Fire Engine Book, 620-C ---------- .90 


eS ee 32 
Foresman Series, Third Book of 
Manee, TER qacceccccccacecascacce 
Foresman Series, Fourth Book of 
a A .62 
Forest Friends in Fur, 591-B ------ .68 
Four American Inventors, 920-B ---- .65 
Four-Footed Wilderness People, 591- 
| 1.57 
Four Old Greeks, 920-B ------------ .72 


277 


From Panama to Cape Horn, 917- 


ee ee 1.26 
289 From Trail to Railway Through the 

Appalachians—A -~-~--.............. 80 

Fun at Happy Acres, 630-C -------- 1. re 


416 
227 
9 
284 
91 
274 
268 
174 
204 
187 
196 
285 
230 
190 
179 
220 
262 
220 
264 
199 
405 
220 
175 
266 
256 
234 
58 


266 
221 
266 
408 
380 
235 
265 
252 

97 


97 


191 
182 

67 
424 
383 
192 
182 
182 
237 
182 
211 
216 
182 
182 
182 
182 
218 
417 
422 
396 


388 
225 
222 
236 


Glass Book, 620-C 
Hans and Hilda in Holland, 914-B-- ~ 


Happy Health Stories, 610- 'C on -63 
Harness and Pack, 380- ae .65 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, 398-A -- .80 
Hiawatha Industrial Reader—A ae 
Holiday Shore, 590-C --.----------- 1.80 
How and Where We Live, 600-B ---- .83 
How Other People Travel—A -.---- 80 
How the Indians Lived, 970-B ---- .68 
In Field and Forest, 580- eS .74 
yy GG S| eee 1.12 
In Wooden Shoe Land, 914-B ------ -72 
Indian Child Life, 970- — EEE 2.58 
Indian Legends, armen 80 
Indian Twins, 910-B ------...-__-_ 83 
Inemak, the Little Greenlander—A ~- .87 
Irish Twins, 910-B ~................ 83 
Ivemn Horse—A ............-.~....<- 1.80 
Italian Peepshow, 398-B ---------- 2.25 
Jamaica Johnny—A cnbenmmementintie 1.80 
Japanese Twins, 910-B ~-_.._--____ 83 
oe A lf .60 
Jean and Fanchon, 390-B ~-----_-_- .76 
Jean and Jerry’s Vacation—A ----- .65 
Jee Buys Nalle—A ..........<<coo< 1.35 


Johnny Bear, Lobo & Other Stories, 
NED sauienniieniiidenteedbdacapnceueienioenentbiats 


Karl and Gretel, 390-B ~-....--____ 16 
oe Eg ee” Candee 1.57 
Klass and Jansje, 390-B ---------- -76 
Kokomo of the Cliffs—A --__--__-- 1.13 
Land of Little Rain—A __----_-_-__ 1.80 
ef” |) es eee 1.35 


Letters of Polly the Pioneer, 917-B -- .72 


Lilly of Willowreed—A ~~... .______ .40 
Literature for Reading and Memo- 
f ee ° ) ae 62 
Literature for Reading and Memori- 
| *  ° evans .62 


Little Brother of the West. 398-B --1.57 


Little Dutch Tulip Girl, 390-B ----. .61 
Little Folks Land—A — ----_-___- 1.80 
Little House on the Prairie—A ----1.80 
Little Indians, 970-B --......______ 72 
Little Indian Folk, 970-B ~-..--___- 1.57 
Little Indian Weaver, I oe acieaitaiaias 61 


Little John of New Eneland, 390-B-_- .61 
Little Journeys With Washington—A 18 


Little Mexican Donkey Boy—390-B _ .61 
SE eee ee 1.80 
Little People of Japan, 915-B ~----- 61 
Little Philippe of Belgium, 390-B -- .61 
Little Spanish Dancer, 390-B -~----- 61 
Little Swiss Woodcarver, 390-B ---- .61 
Little Tony of Italy, 390-B -~-.----- 61 
Little White Chief, 970-B ---..-___- 61 
Little Yusuf (Syria) SG 1.80 
Llewellyn’s Tower (Wales) 910-B --1.80 
Luck of the Roll and Go (Antarctic) 

SIE. ancicnentpcicencirtsinetieeshibinlaenaich<ncteesniinetinnenn .90 
Mewanee, Little Indian Boy, 970-B - .65 
Middle Country, 915-B -----.----_- 90 
DEL. eninnemodnehiqmesicneninmeiinee 1.80 
Moccasined Feet, 970-B ----.-.._- .69 











418 


208 
22 
118 


122 
123 
42 


12 
255 
387 
202 


220 
386 
206 
238 
243 


244 


397 
407 
278 
215 
382 
183 
231 


246 


246 
246 
246 
246 


212 
212 
212 


212 
393 
220 
220 


414 


250 
100 
101 
208 
273 
426 
220 
228 


193 
226 
416 
410 


185 
251 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Moon’s Birthday, 910-B ------.----1.57 
Mother Nature’s Little People—A -- 5 
EES a ae ae 32 
Museum Comes to Life—A -------- .76 
Music Education, Elementary Music, 

TO) enccccccscccncenanuctosssncece 80 
Music Hour, Third Book, 780-C ---- .72 
Music Hour, Fourth Book, TOG «a. OO 
My Bird Friends, 598-C ~.---------- 25 
My Body and How it Works, 612- 

© cceccceseccnencconstenesecesecesen 1.35 
My Health and Safety Book, 610-C - .24 
My Viking Book, 914-B ---------- 1.12 


Myths of the Red. Children, 970-B -- .72 
Nature Stories for Children—Sum- 


A ee ee eae ee 2 
Norwegian Twins, 910-B ---------- 83 
One Day With Manu—B ---------- 1.80 
6 SS a een .80 
Our Cereal Grains, 640-C ~.-------- 87 
. Little Friends of Norway, 914- 
S6unonsussceneedunsesendenennmnn 72 
Our Little Friends of the Nether- 
i RRS .72 


Our Neighbors Near and Far—B -- .90 
Ourselves and Our Cousins, 910-B -- .72 


Outdoor Adventures, 507-C --------. 92 
Outdoor Book, 507-C -------------- 68 
Over Land and Sea, 910-B -~....... .69° 
Paddlewings, the Penguin—A etnepiennn 1.80 
Peeks at George Washington, 921- 
ee IS Se 1.35 
Peter and Nancy in Australia, 919- 
SpReindinaweeneeeneRmnnmeenatni 77 
Peter and Nancy in Africa, 916-B -- .77 
Peter and Nancy in Asia, 915-B ---- .77 


Peter and Nancy in Europe, 914-B -- .77 
Peter and Nancy in South America, 


8 OR eer -77 
| an and Polly in Autumn, 808.8- 
Seewwesewe ewe eweweecccecceccccecs 62 
Peter and Polly in Spring, 808.8- 
Seceweweeweweewesccccneecaseccsce 62 
Peter and Polly in Summer, 808.8- 
ocoaseeeeencescccceceecesassecsce 62 
Peter and Polly in Winter, 808.8-A -- .62 
i. 2, | * nee 87 
Pickaninny Twins, 910-B —---.--___ 83 
Pioneer Twins, | eraliteeicesare ban 83 
Playing With Clay, TOO) emnnenenn .90 


Plays and Pageants of Democracy, 


IEEE .s0inticedutruinipennstipsimanaanitientianttaniiiiin 1.35 
Playtime Stories—A ---......__._. .62 
Poetry Book III, 808.8-C -_.-..____ .74 
Poetry Book IV. a ae -85 
OS ee ee 82 
 } RF ae 81 
Punda, the Tiger Horse, 910-B -_--_- 1.80 
Puritan | ef Ee 83 


Real Stories About George Washing- 
ton—A 15 
Red Folk and White Folk, 970-B --2.70 
Se SS ree 1.35 
Rice to Rice Pudding and Picture 


Nt RE Seger ears: 1.57 
Rubber Book, 620-C ................ .90 
Seven Crowns—A EE Pe ee he 1.57 
ES Sy SS eee eee .90 
Ff Ff & Pees 1.04 


82 


276 
390 


279 
384 
391 


283 
409 
220 
258 
385 
416 
247 
181 

90 


415 
210 
229 


277 


Short Stories for Short People, 808- 


, [a 1.80 
Si Gi Resite—A «.......-<..-.--=~~ 56 
Sidsel Longskirt, Girl of Norway, 
OE RE AS CE ee oro 
Since Columbus—A ---------------- 1. ‘82 
Soap Bubbles—A ------------------ 80 
Solve Suntrap, Boy of Norway, 914- ne 
| a 
South America Today, 918-C ------ 72 
Spaniel of Old Plymouth—A ------ 1.57 
Spanish Twins, 910-B ------------ 83 
Stars and Their Stories, 520-C ----1.12 
Steamship Book, 620-C ------------ .90 
Steel Book, BN eiiicidibiniidnhen .90 
Stories in Trees, 680-C ~........-.-- 72 
Stories of Country Life—A -------- 61 
Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, 920-B ---------- .62 
Stories of Old Greece and Rome, 
ee ee 1.19 
Stories of Pioneer Life, 917-B ------ -78 
Stories of Shepherd Life—A ------ 54 
Stories of the Pilgrims, 920-B ------ -76 
Stories of the Seminoles, 970-B ---- .87 
Stories of Woods and Fields—A ---- .64 
Story Book of Food, 600-C -------- 50 
Story Book of Houses, 600-C ------ -50 
Story Book of Transportation, 600- 

OF ~ ..cctcusaiteciennectninndnagenagtitaiidnnnlbastibishinne 
Story Book of Clothes, 600-C ----- .50 
Story Book of Steam, 530-C ------ 50 
Story of Ab—A ------------------ 1.58 
Story of Bread, 640-C ------------ 1.13 
Story of Caesar, ———o————E 62 - 
Story of Columbus, 921-B ---------- .90 
Story of the Ran cindnatnsibinain .72 
Story of the Pilgrims, 920-B ------- .90 
Story of the Romans—B ---------- .72 
Story of the Sioux Indian Boy, 970- “~ 
DD  cncccacssesqscdvensteawanceassese d 
Story of Virginia—A -------.----- 83 
Story Pictures of Clothing, Shelter 
end Teale, G60:0 ccocccnccqcesesrseo 80 
Story Pictures of Our Neighbors—C .76 
Story Pictures of Transportation—C .80 
Streamlined Train Book, 620-C ---- .90 
Susanna’s Auction—A ------------ .90 
— Eagle of the Rio Grande, 808.8- - 
Swiss a 83 
Talks About Our Country—A ------ 65 
Travel By Air, Land and Sea, 910- 

BD cnccewccnnecwcecewccescccscesens== 1.01 
Twins in Fruitland—A ----.---~----- .63 
Umi the Hawaiian Boy Who Be- 
Game Tepe. acscendncccecencescce 1.80 
Valine Dates, CO6G0D acnceccncencesce .70 
Voices of Verse II, 808.8-C -------- .58 
Ways of the Wild Folks, 590-C ---- .87 
Weavers and Other Workers—A ---- .78 
When Grandfather Was a Boy—A ~- .72 
Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, 
SINS onc nc eccenpndtwtinswesqengccypee 72 
Wings and Stings—A ---..--.-.--.... 65 
Wings Over Holland, 914-B -------- 1.80 
Winnebago Stories, 970-B --------- 88 
With Taro and Hans in Japan, 915- 

BD  cnccncecewececcwascnscescescessoe 2.25 








278 
253 
253 
263 
209 
201 
312 
217 
323 
474 

46 
308 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


_— of the Jungle, Book I, 590- 





cquecegedenenseedre 88 
Wonders of the Jungle, Book II, 590- 
© danccorgadenwaqinansewnpencessese 88 
Work and Play in Colonial Days, 390- 
) ee 80 
Working With Electricity, 620-C -- .90 
World of Nature, 590-C ---------- 87 
World’s Messengers, 650-C --------- -98 
Wretched Flea, a Chinese Boy, 915- 
| 61 


GRADES 5 AND 6 
yee a Geographical Reader, vent? 


qanasceveddnbasnbeatousennaesasee 34 
Andy Breaks Trail—A ------------ 1.80 
Animals of the Bible, 220-C -------- 1.80 
Animal Stories from Eskimo Land, 
en 90 
Australia, a Geographical Reader, 
CODD qttincidcncanccncucccecenswcaace 1.34 
Birds Through the Year, 598-C --.-- .69 


Black Buccaneer—A -------------- 1.57 
Boy Scouts Life of Lincoln, 921-B --1.80 
Boys and Girls of the British World, 


Re .80 
Boys Story of Lindbergh, 921-B ---- .90 
Buried Cities, 930-B ---~.-...---..- 1.80 
Children of the Pines, 590-C ------ -72 
Caine, 915-B ................--..-- 87 
Gatton. Beek, GBB-C6 ...cceccccccccave .90 
Dawn Boy of the Pueblos, 970-B --1.80 
Days Before Houses, 930-B -------. .54 
Diamond Rock—A ---------------- 1.57 
Down the Big River—A ---------- 1.57 
Egyptians of Long Ago, 930-B ---- .58 
Enchanted Past—A --.............. .90 
Fields and Fencerows, 500-C ------ 74 
First Days of Man, 808.8-B ------ 1.80 
Flowers and Their Travels, 580-C --1.35 
Forest Facts for Schools, 580-C ---- .90 
Four American Explorers, 920-B -- .61 
Four American Pioneers, 920-B ---- .61 
From Little Acorns—A ----~--~---.-.-. .90 


Geographical and Industrial Reader, 
North America, 917-B 
Geographical and Industrial Reader, 
South America, 918-B 
Geographical and Industrial Reader, 
S., 917-B 
Geographical and Ind. Rdr., Africa, 
Australia and Islands of the Sea, 
920-B 
Great Inventors and Their Inven- 
tions, 620-C 7 
a and Persians of Long Ago, 


FR rat ae .72 
Habits for Safety, 610-C ---------- 61 
He Went with Marco Polo—A ------ 1.80 
He Went With Vasco Da Gama—A -1.80 
PEPeR attcccdncctcbecuaseseeccce 92 
House With the Echo—A ---------- 1.80 
How Our Grandfathers Lived, 390- 
a eee 1.80 
How the World is Fed—A -------- 94 
In Field and Garden, 590-C -------- 86 
Indians of the Oaks—A ---------- 83 
Indians of the Pueblos, 970-B ------ 83 


It Happened in Australia, 919-B -- .90 
= Happened in South Africa, 916- 


296 
322 
317 


97 


436 


471 
413 


446 


95 
102 
103 
440 
457 
429 
327 
449 
330 
330 


Janice in Tomorrow Land—A ------ 72 
Japanese Empire, 915-B ---------- 87 
Lands and People, China and Japan, 
CRED <cencerepantiggneecenncepatne 90 
Literature for Reading and Memori- 
pattem, ‘V,. Bes  semwececenecccce 62 
Literature for Reading and Memori- 
zation, VI, 808.8-C ---------------- .62 
Mighty Animals, ID, - masieentieptqittdite 54 
Music Education, Two Part Music, 
TRO cewececescsccccesesewecescusse 84 
My Indian Boyhood, 970-B --------- 1.80 
Nature’s Wonder Lore, 500-C ------ oun 
Nellie Custis, Daughter of Mount 
nn hb ia 
Norse Stories, TEENIE caidlactentmauatnibaitten ‘87 
Nuvat, the Brave—A ------~-------- 1.80 
Old Indian Legends Retold, 970-B -- .76 
On Jungle Trail, 591-C ------------ 88 
¥ Birds and Their Nestlings, 598- 
Our Class Visits South America, 918- 
B  cccccnenecesewsecocccwesconeesees 1.08 
Our Glsthing, 666-C ......~---...---- 87 
Our Common Friends and Foes, 590- . 
a 54 
8 SU, — 87 
Our National Parks, I, 517-B ------ 1.00 
Our National Parks, II, 517-B ----1.00 
Our Pacific Possessions, 919-B ---- .90 
Gar BENE, TM). wecceccsccance 80 
Our Wonder World, 590-C -------- 87 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors, 910- 
DD. tteetibbekindtatitantinninname -76 
Palestine and Syria, 915-B -------- 58 
Panama and Its Bridge of Water, 
GEBAE  dciteccecigpecqeececcenncccessedso 92 
,. 2 -§ ) 90 
People and "Art, MES aetadepiiedednedl 1.17 
Pilgrim snl ee RO aS Sa .76 
Poetry Book V, 808.8-C ------------ 85 
Poetry Book VI, 808.8-C ---------- 85 
Portraits of the Iron Horse, 620-B -1.80 
Poise Bey, BTO-B | .<..--.. cece 1.80 
Pade Gan, GUOB ....2---.2205.- 1.80 
Rambles in Europe, 914-B -------- -72 
Red Howling Monkey, 918-B -------- 1.44 
Robin and Jean in Bisley, 914-B ..-- .72 


Robin and Jean in England, 914-B -- .72 
Robin and Jean in France, 914-B --. .72 
Saturday’s Children, 808-B -------- 1.80 
Secret of the Woods—A ------------. 83 
Seeing America, Field and Farm, 

630-C 90 
Seeing America, Mill and Factory, 

620-C 


Sixty Years Ago—A -------------- 72 
EO SO ee eae 1.35 
Soldier Rigdale—A Se aa .92 


Some Curious Insects, 595-C 
Sparks from Thousand Campfires, 
I Aihara nen eenentiansindeninttineniinnemanidinadighosne 86 
en Myths from Many Lands, 520- 


Stories of Ancient People. 930-B -- 72 
Stories of Chicagoland—B -------- 72 
Stories of Animal Life, 590-C --.-.--- -72 
Stories of Outdoor Science, 500-C -- .72 
Story of Health. 610-C ------------ 1.18 
Story of Lewis and Clark, 920-B ---- .54 
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468 


318 
455 
435 
432 
446 


108 
434 
314 
451 

54 
257 
443 
128 


479 
353 


16 


340 
356 
478 


491 
344 
494 
506 
514 
507 
351 


358 


497 


362 
59 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Story of the Forest, 580-C ---------- .69 
Talking Wires, 608-C ---..-------- 1.80 
Ten Common Trees, 582-C -------- 54 
Thinkers and Doers—A ---------- 1.08 
Tom of the Raiders—A ------------ 1.57 
Tommy Thatcher Goes to Sea—A --1.80 
Trading and Exploring—A -------- -62 
Trailer Book, 620-C ~..............-. .90 
True Bird Stories—A -------~--.--- .90 
Voices of Verse III, 808.8-C ------ -72 
Washington, D. C.—B ------.-.---- 1.35 
Weavers Children—A -------.------ 54 
What the World Eats, 640-C ------ 83 
. ff. ee eee .58 
Wigwam Stories, ae .90 
Wonderful Locomotive—A conesenn 1.80 
World of Music, Songs of Many 

BORE, TE ancocunsadeccscutenenn .76 

GRADES 7 AND 8 

Adventures of Buffalo Bill—A ---- .69 
Alaska, the American Northland, 

GEESE eccemeceesocnnekgecauunineatl 1.26 


American Bird Biographies, 598-C -3.35 
Art in Elementary Schools, 740-C --2.25 
Asia, a Geographical Reader, 915-B -1.34 


DEP etentccnnnsesaseus 87 
Ben Comee—A -------------------- 1.35 
Best Dog Stories, 590-C ---------- 92 
Black On White—A -----..-......-. 1.35 
Bob North Starts Exploring—A ----1.§7 
Boy at Gettysburg—A ------------ 1.57 
Boy’s Life on the Prairie, 917-B --1.37 
Boy’s Life of Barnum, 921-B ---.--. 1.80 
Boy’s Life of Roosevelt, 921-B ---- .92 
Boy’s Life of the Wright Brothers, 

GED wnenew ns cwcesesectowoesceconse 80 
Boy’s.Own Book of Great Inventions, 

a eae 1.80 
Bugle Call of Liberty—A --------~-- .62 
Caravans to Sante Fe—A -------- 1.80 
Careers Ahead, 607-C -------------- 1.12 
Careers in the "Making, 607-C ------ 1.08 
Circulation of the Atmosphere, 550- 

©  cenienwenecesccceseccencccsccnnces 14 
City of Seven Hills, 930-B ---------- 80 
Daniel Boone, 921-B -------~----.-. 90 
Diana Can Do It—A -------------- 1.80 
— Boy Fifty Years After, 921- 

Engineering for Boys, 620-C ------ 1.80 
Everyday Foods. 640-C ----------- 1.E2 
Farm Projects, 680-C .............. 1.08 
Gardening, 630-C .................. 1.44 


— for Young Americans, 
Good Stories for Great Holidays, 800- 


A 2. 
Great Rivers of the World, 910-B -- .90 
Heroes of Science, 920-C 81 
Home and Community Hygiene, 610- 


ee ee a a a ee we ee ee eee 


How to Tell Stories to Children — 


ee ee 1.74 
Hunters Long Ago—A ------------ 1.80 
Industrial Arts in the Elementary 

SS. TITLE ‘commpudiinnticowmesanmernt 2.16 
Land of Evangeline, 808-A ----~---. 88 
Let’s Learn to Fly, 620-C ---------- 1.35 


482 
496 
360 


361 
359 


510 
493 
489 
343 
492 

66 


43 
57 


363 
44 
47 

480 

338 


337 


485 


505 
487 
508 
498 


495 


Linn Dickson, Confederate—A ------ 1.57 
Little Book of the Flag, 929-B ------ .69 
Living Through Biography—aActions 

Speak, 920-B -~--......-.....-..---- 89 
Living Through Biography—The 

High Trail, 920-B ------------------ .89 
Living Through Biography—Real 

Persons, 920-B ~.----..........--.. .89 
Longshanks—A -------------------- 1.80 
Loving Heart—A ------------------ 1.80 
Luck of Roaring Camp—A -------- 90 
Manhattan—A ~...--.......-...--.- 3.15 
Men and Mountains—A ---------- 2.25 
Method for Creative Design, 540- 

© anaicccedastentettransenmanssnsed 2.25 
My Life as an Explorer, 921-B ----1.69 
New Illustrated Natural History of 

the World, 590-C ----------------.- 1.79 
New Pioneers—A eoccceceececocnosne ae 
New Wonderbook of Knowledge ----2.25 
North to the Orient, 620-C -------- 1.16 
Ohio Valley Pioneers 970-B -------- .98 
Our Great Outdeors—Mammals, ae 

 vsisunndneniitbeebtinéudiinon 

Our Great Outdoors—Reptiles, a 

phibians and Fishes, 590-C -------- 1.26 
Plants and Their Children, 580-C -- .76 
Poetry Book VII, 808. adie 94 
Poetry Book VIII, 808.8-C -------- 94 
Primary Handwork, 100-C ..0----- 1.08 
Quannah, Eagle of the Comanches, 

5 a ee a 

Rainfall of the Earth, 550-C ------ 18 
Recent Inventions, 620-C ---------- 1.35 
Red Coats and Blue—A ---------.-- 1.80 
Redskin and Pioneer, 970-B -------- 1.14 
Road to Carolina—A -------------- 1.80 
Romance of the Civil War—A ------ 1.12 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children— ‘in 
i... dicdeanimtiitiniatiesiipintiiedaindiadimadieitngeamnmnininds 

Safe-Way Club, 320-B ---------.--- 16 
Safe Living, ela games 5 72 
Seale Menterp—A «<0002--ccnsceess 1.80 
mentees OCettens, ..cccecenaccecencce 1.80 
School Auditorium Program, 800-B -1.35 
a: SS Yer eee 1.80 
Silver Chief to the Rescue—A ----1.80 
Social and Industrial Studies, Elem. 

*. ee 

South America, a Geographical Read-— 

Ee ee eS 1.34 
Spaniards Mark—A --.-..-....... 92 
Stories of Greek Gods, Heroes and 

BA, SEED: siddndecidutininmadictialubibiiindee 80 
Stories of Luther Burbank and His 

Plant Sehool. SOG on -6ca--cnseanoe 19 
Stories to Tell Children, 398-A ----1.54 
Story Book of Science, 500- : on 2.25 
Story of Cotton, 600-C -.-....----.-. 90 
Story of England, 930-B -----.-.--- 87 
Story of My Life, 921-B ---.---.-.. 54 
Story of Other Wise Man—A ------. .62 
— of the Hawaiian Islands, 919- 

Story of the Middle Ages, 930-B -- ‘80 
Story of Water Supply, 610-C -.---- 1.18 
Strange Corners of the World, 910-B .90 
SEEN, DEMS eancoccccanscandenall 1.02 
Swords of Steel—A -.----.--------- 1.80 
Today’s Agriculture, 630-C -~---.--- 1.26 











280 

515 Virginia Cavalier—A ------..--.--- .90 
109 Voices of Verse IV, 808.8-C -------- -72 
511 Who Rides in the Dark—A soucouse 1.80 


355 Women_in American History, 920-B-1.57 
49 Wonderbook of the Air, 620-C ----2.25 
127 World of Music, Blending Voices, 


TEA qccccesqsuseéqunensentnaonwsne .80 
76 World Famous Pictures, 750-C ----2.38 
842 Young Collector—A --............. 1.57 
504 Youth at the Wheel, 320-B --.----- 1.08 


Grades one to eight 
130 —_—- Book of Favorite Songs, 780- 


124 Music Hour, One Book Course, 780- 


C 
131 Silver Book of Songs, 780-C -------- 22 
85 Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, 
811-C 1.8 
83 Under the Blue Umbrella, wot 


84 Under the Green Umbrella, 811- 
129 0 of Music, Singing Days, 780- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Grade Four 


Unit I—The Story of How the Earth Came to 
Be (Stars and Planets) 


397—Carpenter: Our Neighbors Near 

SN SE ect ectiitadidcedsutiswee "90 
258—Kinney: Stars and their Stories -- 1.12 
399—Clark: Story of Caesar ----------- 62 


411—Mohr-Washburne-Beatty: 
fore Houses 
891—-Aanrud: Solve Suntrap, Boy of 


il REE 2. RSS SESE or ea .90 
381—Hall: Viking Tales --------------- .70 
692—-McIntyre: Cave Boy of the Age of 

OS ee eee ‘ 
693—-Weimer-Jones: Chats in the Zoo - .74 
392—Baker: Stories of Old Greece and 

PND. cnccensoscesutaneuenucewcetba 1.19 
412—Mohr-Washburne-Beatty: Egyptians 

Ct E BEED. nensmtintinnnennimasee .58 
372—Hardingham: Round the Globe ---- .62 


424—-Wilder: Little House on the Prairie 1.80 
Unit II—Difference in Modes of Living are the 
Result of Natural Causes 


730—Carpenter: Our Little Friends of 

ee en -72 
418—Rowe: The Moon’s Birthday (Stor- 

ies about Chinese Children) ------ 1.57 
390—Aanrud: Sidsel Longskirt (A girl 

Re {ee 
403—Gueber: Story of the Romans ---- 72 
713—-Hay: Happy Days in Holland ----- .68 


715—Spyri: Jorli (Story of a Swiss boy) .56 
717—Schaare: Life of Daniel Boone ---- .45 
722—Creedle: Little Jeems Henry (A lit- 
tle colored boy in. a cotton. patch) -- 1.35 
726—Hoffman: Melika’‘and Her Donkey 
(The Life of a North African don- 


See 1.35 
725—Lee: Marcos, A Mountain Boy of 
DED aumetenectsntinenasiabdedonun 1.80 





SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


732—Necking: Pigtails (Life in a Chinese 


EE. crkitehsitems-ainidnibnbivecwheaaicine 1.88 
735—Walker: Shining Star, the Indian 

Boy ---------------------------.-- -72 
421—Shaw: Big People and Little People 

CUS BO —E ee 54 
417—Purnell: Little Yusuf (Syria) ---- 1.80 


SCIENCE 
Grade Four 
Unit I—Animal Adaptations for Securing Food 


667—Burgess: Adventures of Buster Bear .54 
668—Burgess: Adventures of Grand- 


father Frog ---------------------- 54 
669—Burgess: Jerry Muskrat ---------- 54 
672—Burgess: Paddy the Beaver ------ 54 
670—Burgess: Jimmy Skunk ----------- 54 
671—Burgess: Johny Chuck ------------ 54 
673—Burgess: Peter Cottontail -------- 54 
674—Burgess: Reddy Fox -------------- 54 
675—Burgess: Sammy Jay ---------- _--- 54 
697—Villinger: Children of our Wilds 

(True stories of real animals) ---- .68 
679—Sloane: Animal Pets From Near 

end Far qcqacecccccceccccccecoenese 63 
681—Lewis: At the Zoo ---------------- 62 
687—Palmer: Blacky Daw, the Story of 

CE INES cicetncencmnicesinianrte .63 


703—Baker-Baker: Dinty the Porcupine .72 
710—Califf: Fuzzy Wuzzy and Other 
Stories( Stories of human little ani- 


a .74 
54—Patri: White Patch -.------.------ 58 
733—Peterson: Powderpuff ------------- 67 
737—Reynolds: Shug, the Pup -------- 63 
731—Creedle: Pepe and the Parrott (A 

little Mexican dog) --------------- 1.80 


55—Porter and Hansen: The Pond Book .81 


22—-Cormack and Alexander: The Mu- 
seum Comes to Life ~-............ -76 
17—Bass: Stories of Animal Life ------ .72 


241—Burgess: The Burgess Animal Book 2.70 
28—Dunn and Troxell: Baby Animals --_ .63 
29—Dunn and Troxell: By the Roadside _ .70 
30—Dunn and Troxell: In Field and 


SINR, aiiibeiicsonitisiesanhitcepencisinenaitaneibonrsoaiiaseaitiie -74 
31—Eifrig: Our Great Outdoors, Mam- 

SEE ccccn bem eednpiewscesnownnee 1.26 
50—Mix: Mighty Animals ------------ 54 
34—Fisher and Langham: Ways of the 

, 2 SBR rrr cove 87 
213—McFee: Forest Friends in Fur---- .68 


Unit II—Plant Adaptations for Securing ror 
60—Stokes: Ten Common Trees ------ 
55—Porter and Hansen: The Pond Book rm 


56—Porter and Hansen: Fields and 
I oy castlelratedaren-enepiicth ities inemdiinimisatewe .74 
24—Dana: Plants and Their Children .76 
35—Fisher and Langham: World of 
I Sill river ied niall tae gusies Soakicenabubindeteie .87 
37—Fisher and Langham: In Field and 
DL chicnConndepmdmamnnteingetinn .87 


39—Fox: Flowers and Their Travels -- 1.35 
538—Pack and Gill: Forest Facts for 
A RE LE a a a .90 
63—Weeks: Children of the Pines ---- .72 
64—-White: The Farm Beyond the Town 1.57 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 281 
722—Creedle: Little Jeems Henry (A 245—Chalmers: Talks About Our Coun- 
little colored boy in a cotton patch) 1.35 ee .65 
260—Kirby: Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 271—Perry and Beebe: Four American 
SRE © acdcdicnnntamdscccseidanoccns .90 DENS | dcciinkeneimgiiimamaiin .65 
Unit I1I—Reproduction in Plants 285—Yule: In Kimono Land ------------ 1.12 
55—Porter and Hansen: The Pond Book .81 265—Nida: Letters of Polly the Pioneer .72 
56—Porter and Hansen: Fields and 269—Perdue: Child Life in Other Lands .80 
Fencerows ----------.........----- -74 257—Judd: Wigwam Stories ----------- .90 
24—-Dana: Plants and Their Children .76 684—Faris: Bible Story Reader, Book 
39—Fox: Flowers and Their Travels-- 1.35 0 REESE LA EAI EEA 80 
4—Pack and Gill: Forest Facts for 690—Wilson: Book for a Nook (Prose, 
Schools ----...........---.--....-- .90 poems, plays and pictures) ------- 69 
238—Allen: Our Cereal Grains -------- 87 706—Cowles: Fairy Tales of Long Ago .61 
729—Baldwin: Old > Stories ------ .62 
738—Mason: Smiling Hill Farm ------ 1.44 
i AC AGS Aaa 7483—Alden: Why the Chimes Rang and 
Grade Four Other Stories -~-................- 1.35 
. F , 64—White: The Farm Beyond the Town 1.57 
Suggested material based on various reading 9394 Blanchard: Chico ----------------- 1.49 
experiences 386—Sperry: One Day With Manu (Life 
248—Carpenter: Our Little Friends of on the island of Bora Bora) ------ 1.80 
en .72 401—Eskridge: Umi, the Hawaiian Boy 
244—-Carpenter: Our Little Friends of Who Became King --------------- 1.80 
the Nethesiends -~..............-.- .72 410—Lattimore: The Seven Crowns ---- 1.57 
RECREATIONAL LIST 
All books in the Recreational List will fit the requirements for either “A” or “B” 
in the Reading Circle requirements. A few, which are clearly indicated by the title 
will fit the “C” requirement also. 
GRADES 1 AND 2 589 Bobby Goes Riding, Baruch ------- 1,12 
y Fulfilment of Bobby’s birthday wish 
576 Adventures of Bunny Bob-Tail, Low 1.00 590 Busy Little Brownies, Banta ------ 61 
Humorous adventures of a baby Six little brownie cousins at work 
rabbit on the farm 
577 Baby Animals on the Farm, Ag- 591 Cheerie Series, Set A ------------ 12 
new-Coble ------------------------ -70 Little Black Sambo, Three Bears 
Collection of stories of baby farm Gingerbread Man, Little Red Hen 
animals ; : 592 Cheerie Series, Set B -------------- .72 
578 Barnyard Village, Groff-Diehl ---- .58 Peter Rabbit, Lambikin, Henny Pen- 
How Mr. Blue Peacock won a beau- ny, Mother Goose 
ty contest 593 Children of Mother Goose, Cowles .61 
579 Bible Story Reader, Book I, Primer, Thirty-four Mother Goose stories 
a a as -74 retold 
Notable for beautiful illustrations in 594 Children’s Favorite Stories, Smith .54 
colors Retold for the little ones 
580 Bible Story Reader, First Reader, 595 Christmas Story, Cameron -------- 22 
Faris ---------------------------- 83 Story of the Christ Child 
Exceptionally well illustrated in 596 Christmas Time, Schenck -------- 25 
colors Happy times with Jack and Jane 
581 Bible Story Reader, Second Reader, 597 Circus Fun, Hanthorn-Jones ------ 67 
Faris ---------------------------- 83 Story of a real circus full of gayety 
Exceptionally well illustrated in and fun 
colors ; 598 Cock That Crowed at Two, Barnett .90 
582 Biff, the Fire Dog, Straub -----.-- 65 The Great adventure of Casper 
Experiences of a dog that lived in a Cock 
fire station 599 Cotton-Tail Primer, Smith -------- 58 
583 Billy and Blaze, Anderson -------- 90 Adventures of Bunny Cotton-Tail 
A little boy who loved his pony 600 Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith -- .58 
584 Billy Boy on the Farm, Hanthorn .72 Story of toys that came to life 
585 Billy Gene and His Friends, Lynch-- .62 601 Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ---- .58 
Story of his friends, both people and Interesting account of twelve com- 
a 602 Cubby Bear, Ellingwood 76 
586 Billy Gene’s Play Days, Lynch ---- .62 hia ol talking animals 
Billy Gene plays at growing up 603 Early Cave Men, Dopp ------------ .60 
587 Blaze and the Gypsies, Anderson -- .90 Where and how the early cave men 
A story of a boy and his pony lived 
588 Brownies at Work and Plav. Banta .61 604 Easter Time, Schenck ------------- 22 


Collection of Brownie Stories 


Happy time with Jack and Jane 
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616 
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618 


619 
620 


621 


622 


623 
624 
625 


626 
627 
628 


629 


630 


Everyday Doings in Healthville, 
Serl ....-.......-------- 2 - so onne 65 
Adventures of Johnny and Jenny 
rabbit 

Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta-- .61 
Teaches lesson in honesty, industry, 
politeness and truth 

Fifty Funny Animal Tales, Smith .54 
Charming short stories of animals 
First Year, Meadowcroft ---------- 1.12 
Story of the Pilgrims in America 
Fisherman and His Cat, DeWitt --1.12 
How Mike helped catch Heywood the 
Fish 

Fluffy Cat’s Tail, Sample 
Jolly story of how Fluffy Cat lost 

her meow 

Fun at Sunnyside Farm, Minor ---- .76 
_— Ruth from the city visits the 

arm 


F-U-N Book, LaRue -------------- 65 
Collection of fun stories for children 
Gingerbread Man, Higgins ------- 58 


An old old story retold 

Good Times on the Farm, Sietz ---- .50 
Helpers, Hardy-Hecox 
Four stories about letters, fire, farm- 
ing and riding 

I Know a Story, Huber-Salisbury- 
O’Donnell 
I know a Surprise, Baruch -------- .90 
Nancy shares a surprise with her 


pets 

In Rebbitville. Seri ...........-.- 54 
Community relationships of rabbit 
family 

It Happened One Day, Huber-Salis- 
DED | txntitncineicimiadianmiitenin .83 
Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy, Her- 
BD dbdnisndwencctcwanssceacenaneen 41 
Fairy Tale 

Jeremy Mouse and His Friends, 
NE: : wthtinbewnticintutensitiadibdieainins .63 
Adventures of Jeremy and his friends 
Jecko, Winchell .............-=2...- 90 
Amusing monkey which gets into 
much mischief 

Johnny Crow’s Garden, Brooks ----1.59 
Beautifully illustrated story book 

I ies aenaidnmdinceienn 1.35 
Story of a cunning circus dog 

Little Elephant Catches Cold, Wash- 
eS ea eee -90 
Antics of Little Elephant 

Little Story House, Mason -------- 63 
Collection of children’s stories 


Mickey Mouse and His Friends, 
FREER . cqccceccscneenwecenceewenne 61 
Mother Goose, Bolenius-Kellogg ---- .65 


Work and play book for silent read- 
ing 

Ned and Nan in Holland, Olmstead- 
WERE . nconcweunssawectectamnenncne .63 
Sympathetic understanding of people 

in Holland 

Never Grow Old Stories, Grover --.-- .58 
Retold from Aesop’s Fables 
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Now We Are Six, Milne ----------- .79 
Collection of poems for first grade 
Once-Upon-A-Time Stories, Hix --- .54 
Collection of stories such as Little 
Red Hen, etc. 

Overall Boys, Grover -------------- .74 
Polar Twins, Thompkins ---------- 1.35 


Story of two polar bears, beautifully 
illustrated 

Polly Parrot, Winchell ------------ 90 
Polly’s antics are most amusing 

Read a New Story Now, Walker ---- .63 
Stories of animals in their own en- 
vironments 

Read It Yourself Stories, Harris & 
Edmonds .................-....---- .63 
Stories built around nursery rhymes 
Real Mother Goose, Jr. Ed. -------- 67 
Happy selection of 68 best known and 
loved of these rhymes 

Round the World, Brann ---------- 90 
Well Illustrated travel 

Sally and Billy, Hardy ------------ .20 
Sambo and the Twins, Bannerman -- .90 
A new adventure of Little Black 
Sambo 

Sandy the Tin Soldier, Connor ---- .72 
The funny tin soldier brought to life 
Saturday at the Park, Smith ------ .22 
Simple account of some actual ex- 
periences of real children 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big 
Surprise, Lindman ----------------- .90 
Adventures of three delightful Swed- 
ish boys 

Squirrel Tree, McElroy-Younge ---- .47 
Adventures of two squirrels 

Story Book Tales, Ashton --------- .63 
A group of fables and fairy tales 

Tales from Story Town, Ashton -- .63 
Collection of folk tales 


Teenie-Weenie, Dohaney-Baker ----- 63 
Thanksgiving Time, Schenck ------ .22 
At grandmother’s 

Things That Go, Mary Phillips ---- .90 
Simple stories of modern machinery 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ---- .58 


Three little rabbits at home and 
school 

Till Potatoes Grow on Trees, Brock 1.57 
A group of nine amusing tales 
Treasure Chest of Nursery Favorites .92 
Assortment of little children’s favor- 

ite stories 

Two Little Indians, Maguire ------ 54 
Childhood of the Indians 

Two Little Runaways, Hix-Hardy-- .54 
Vacation Days with Fluff and Trixie. 


eee 54 
Valentine Days, Schenck ---------- 22 
Wag, a Friendly Dog, Gehres ------ 16 
Story of a friendly dog 

Wag and Puff, Hardy -----.-------- 56 


Story of a cat and dog 

Wags and Woofie, Aldredge-McKee .65 
Story of two little dogs 

When We Were Very Young, Milne .79 
Poems about animals for the first 


grade 
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Winnie the Pooh, Milne ------------ 

Amazing adventures of Christopher 

Robin, favorite big bear 

Yip and Yap, Dixon -------------- 45 

Absorbing tale of two dogs 
GRADES 3 AND 4 

A B C of Birds, King -------------- 

A story of unusual birds 

Across the Cotton Patch, Creedle --1.35 

Group of children on southern plan- 

tation 

Adventures of Unc. Billy Possum, 

Burgess --------------.------------ 54 

Adventures of Buster Bear, Burgess .54 

Adventures of Grandfather Frog, 


Burgess --------------------------- 54 
Adventures of Jerry Muskrat, Bur- 
gess ------------------------------- 54 


Adventures of Jimmy Skunk, Burgess .54 
Adventures of Johnny Chuck, Burg- 


GBD déciciccenscccnccncnecescacnssesese 54 
Adventures of Paddy the Beaver, 
Burgess --------------------------- 54 
Adventures of Peter Cottontail, 
DGNGEED  cncec cen ccescewcennncseres 54 


Adventures of Reddy Fox, Burgess .54 
Adventures of Sammy Jay, Burgess .54 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 


Carrol] § ......nce nn paeseocwcoccncccoe -72 
American Indians, Starr ---------- .88 
Animal Frolics, King -------------- 47 
Animals who act like people 

Animal Pets from Near and Far, 
BED cecewenbeececnegncneduinenen .63 
Apis, the Hive Bee, Frey --------- 1.12 
Wonders of bee life in story form 

AS Wee: Bee, Els <<encceennoee oe .62 
Actual record of trip through the 
ZOO 

Beaver, the Pawnee, Barrett ------ 54 
Best Stories, Hardy --------------- .78 
Bible Story Reader, Bk. IV, Grade 

%, Farle --......-..cccccne now cnncce 80 
Bible Story Reader, Bk. V, Grade 

6, FE netic cenmsndemeivndibemricn .88 
Big Indian, McCandless ------------ 58 


Artistically illustrated 
Blacky Daw, the Story of a pet crow, 
Palmer .63 
Blue Bird for Children, Maeterlinck .87 
The play in story form for children 
Bob the Pioneer, Barrett -.-------- 1.13 
Book for a Nook, Wilson ---------- .69 
Prose, poems, plays and pictures 

Boy of Old Virginia: Robt. E. Lee, 


ee ew oe we wwe ee we ee ee ee 


BEE . waciicnceneesporntibntiiiaion 1.12 
Cave Boy of the Age of Stone, Mc- 
RS, - pew qnnstrabpseneteebinetine 56 


eres story of life in the Stone 

ge 

Chats in the Zoo, Weimer-Jones ---- .74 
Imaginary conversation among ani- 
mals in a zoo 


Cheeky, Law ---------------------- 1.35 
Story of a prairie dog 

Children of the New Testament ---- .45 
Child’s Robinson Crusoe, Nida ---- .61 


Children of Our Wilds, Villinger --- .68 
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Children’s Story Hour, Cowles ----- 51 
Collection of children’s stories and 
dramas 

Chippy Bobby, Adventures of, Moran .47 
Story of a robin and a field mouse 
Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Little Red Riding Hood ------------ 51 
Cowboy and Roundups, Nims ----- 1.35 
An eastern boy on a western ranch 
Cuddly Kitty and Busy Bunny, Den- 
nig ~........-.--------------------- AT 
Humorous story of a kitten, a bunny 
and a little girl 

Dinty, the porcupine, Baker-Baker-- .72 
Collection of stories about pets 

Down, Down the Mountain, Creedle 1.80 
Hetty and Hank and the creaky 
squeaky shoes 

English Fairy Tales, Jacobs ------ 1.42 
Collections of forty-four myths and 
legends of old England 

Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles-- .61 
Fine old stories retold 

Fifty Indian Legends, June -------- 54 
First Books of Birds, Miller ------ 86 
Habits of birds; many colored plates 
Five Little Bears, North ---------- 45 
Five little black bears and a can of 
white paint 

Fuzzy Wuzzy and Other Stories, 
CHEE snanccanasinwantvennecpenmiio .74 
Stories of charming human little 
animals 

Going to School in Animal Land, _ _ 
a 61 
Adventure stories of animals 

Goody Two Shoes, Goldsmith ------ 51 
Fairly tale of a school 150 years ago 
Happy Days in Holland, Hay ------ .68 
Lively story of two children in Hol- 
land 

In the Days of Giants, Brown ------ .76 
Collections of sixteen Norse folk tales 
Jorli, Spyri -----------------...--- 56 
Story of a Swiss boy 

Life of Buffalo Bill, Schaare ------ 45 
Well illustrated 

Life of Daniel Boone, Schaare ----- 45 
Profusely illustrated 

Life of Davy Crockett, Schaare ---- .45 
Well illustrated 

Life of Kit Carson, Schaare ------ 45 
Profusely illustrated 

Little Dog Mack, Youmans -------- 1.35 
A wire haired terrier who had one 
fault 

Little Esther, Hagner -------.------ .90 
A Pekingese with a fine pedigree 

Little Jeeras Henry, Creedle ----.--- 1.35 
A little colored boy in a cotton patch 
Little Old Woman Who Used Her 
ON OS eee ee ee 
Little Pioneers, Warren ---------- 74 
Adventures of Pilgrims in their first 
year in New England 

Marcos, a Mountain boy of Mexico, 
Fe 1. 


A mountain Indian boy of Mexico 
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Melika and her Donkey, Hoffman--1.35 
The life of a North Atrican donkey 
Mitz and Fritz in Germany, Brandeis .61 
Interesting story of two German 
children 
Navajo Winter Nights, Hagner----1.35 
Stories Navajos tell around the fire 
Old Greek Stories, Baldwin ------ .62 
Classic tales of Ancient Greece 
Our Little Friends of China, Car- 
ae 72 
Well told and illustrated stories 
Pepe and the Parrot, Creedle ------ 1.80 
A little Mexican dog 
Pigtails, Necking ------------------ 1.88 
Life in a Chinese village; humorous 
and truthful 
Powderpuff, Peterson -------------- 67 
Story of a cottontail rabbit 
Reynard the Fox, Firman -------- 51 
One of the oldest folk tales 
Shining Star, the Indian Boy, Walker .72 
Shinkah, the Osage, Barrett ------ 54 
Shug, the Pup, Reynolds ---------- .63 
Story of a real dog 
Smiling Hill Farm, Mason -------- 1.44 
Delightful story of farm life from 
early days to present 
Three Little Indians, Leavitt ------ 45 
Story of Chippewa Indian children 
Told By a Dog, Stephens ---------- 54 
Thrilling incidents of a puppy and his . 
beloved little master 
Treasure Box of Stories for Chil- 
Rn ee ee ae 2.25 
Treasure in the Little Trunk, Or- 
COM enn c nnn nnn non ee wenn new ene 1.57 
Adventure story of a trip in a cov- 
ered wagon in 1820 
Why the Chimes Rang and Other 
en 1.35 
GRADES 5 AND 6 
Animals of the Sagebrush Ranch, 
Pratt 
Story of animal life on a western 
ranch 
mad Penny, Marris <<<<<.0..-.-.<+- 1.57 
Story of a half-breed Indian girl 
Best Short Stories for Children, 1st 
NN el imme .92 
Twenty-six new stories collected from 
magazines 
Best Short Stories for Children, 2nd 
Se ee ere .92 
Best Short Stories for Children, 4th 
I: “MII nina cs tictnslencnaestlipcentteed 1.08 
Bible Story Reader, Bk. VI, Grade 
ee Ee ee ee ann .92 
Billy Monkey, Fyleman-Wilson ---- .90 
True tales of a London Zoo monkey 
Black Beauty, Sewell -------------- 87 
Story of a horse 
Boy Scout on the Oregon Trail, Mart- 
ee ee 1.42 
Story of the scout pilgrimage over 
the Oregon Trail 
Children of the Covered Wagon, Carr 1.80 
A story of the Oregon Trail 
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Coconut Monkey, Morse ------------ 1.80 
Prang a little Siamese boy and his 
adventures 

Colonial Life in America, Tillinghast- 
Coleman ..--~..-...--~-.-.--------- d 
Stories of Colonial Life 

Conan Doyle Stories for Boys ----1.12 
Courageous Heart, James-James --- .72 
Life of Andrew Jackson for the 
young 

Cowboys of America, Tousey ------ 45 
Western cowboy life a generation ago 
Doll’s Family Album, King ------ 1.35 
Collection of dolls and their stories 
Five Little Peppers and How They 


Grew, Sidney ---------------------- 65 
An interesting story of family life 
Flaxen Braids, Turngren ---------- 35 


Kristen of flaxen braids lived in Swe- 
den 

Florence Nightingale, Richards ----1.75 
The story of her life 

George Washington Lincoln, Thomas .90 
A little boy on a round the world 
steamer 

Gift of the River, Meadowcroft ---1.80 
The Nile and Egypt 

Girls of the Bible, Snyder-Trout -- .51 
Gold Laced Coat, Orton ----------- 1.57 
Story of a boy of old Fort Niagara, 
1758 


Grey Owl and the Beaver, Cory ---- .90 
An Indian naturalist who saved the 
beaver 

Indian Nights, Brown 
Twenty-five Indian legends 

Jack London’s Stories for Boys ----1.12 


Jackanapes, Ewing ---------------- 51 
Story of a great adventure 
Jerry and Grandpa, Wickstead ---- .84 


The story of a loyal dog and his 
friends 


aS .90 
Another Alcott book 

Jolita of the Jungle, Peterson ------ 72 
A story of jungle people 

Jungle Book, Kipling -------------- .92 
Animal adventures in the jungle 

Key Corner, Evans ---------------- 1.80 


Negro children at school 

King Arthur and His Knights, Pyle 2.70 
A stirring tale of chivalry and ro- 
mance 

King of the Golden River, Ruskin --- .53 
Fairy tale which is interesting to all 
Little Black Ant, Gall-Crew ------ 1.37 
Real story of ants and how they live 
Little Erik of Sweden, Brandeis -- .65 
Travels in Sweden with posed pic- 
tures 

Little Farmer of the Middle West-- .65 
Little Journeys Through California, 


RE Gcctcncnactocebcichbabbeees .68 
Travel 

Little Stories of Well Known Ameri- 
SN CII © bin ire ciintine 1.34 


Authentic stories of a number of 
famous Americans 
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Lucretia Ann in the Golden West, 
Plowhead 2.25 
Adventurous story of Western Life 
Mail Comes Through, Hall -------- 1.19 
History of mail from the earliest 
time 


Manga, Gill ----------------------- 1.80 
An Amazon jungle Indian 

Me and Andy, Kelly -------------- 1.13 
Thoroughly human boy and dog 
story 


Monica Goes to Madagascar, Mezger 1.80 
An unforgettable adventure story 
Myths and Legends of Greece and 
Rome, Forbush -------------------- 8 
Nanka of Old Bohemia, Pelzel ----1.80 
A stirring story of Bohemian life 

Our Winter Birds, Chapman ------ 74 
Winter landbirds of Northwestern 
U. S. 


Pappina, a Little Italian Girl, Davis .61 
Interesting story of a girl in South- 
ern Italy 

Paul Bunyan, McCormick --------- 1.80 
Seventeen interesting stories retold 

in children’s language 

Pioneers, Myers and Embree ------ 1.35 
Their children and some pioneer 
things they can make 

Popo’s Miracle, Simon ------------ 1.80 
Mexican Life; well illustrated 

Prince and the Pauper, Twain ---- .92 
Rab and His Friends, Brown ------ 43 
Story of a dog 

Six Feet Six, James-James -------- .90 
Heroic story of Sam Houston 

Skyways, Hall .-...............--- 1.19 
History of flying 

Spanish Chest, Brown ------------ 1.57 
Mystery story eonnected with 
Charles II 

Spindle Tree, Herbertson ---------- 54 
A story of fairies, wizards and 
gnomes 

Stars Through Magic 
en 2 
Susan, Beware!, Hunt ------------ 1.57 
Susan is a tomboy usually in a 
scrape 

Susan of the Green Mountains, Fox 1.80 
A quick witted brave pioneer girl 
Texas Ranger, Gillette-Driggs ------ 1.08 
Theras and His Town, Snedeker----1.62 
Story of Athens and Sparta for 
young readers 

Through by Rail, Hall ------------ 1.19 
History of the railroad in America 
— Remus and His Friends, canst ™ 
Vermillion Gay, Tayler -.......-- 1.35 
Indian Life customs historically ac- 
curate 

Washer and Company, Cory ------ .90 
True story and photographs of a rac- 
coon 

Water Babies, Kinsley ------------- 87 
A fairy story for a land baby 


Casements, 
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When They Were Children, Stead- 
BE  stecussinnpesibonahanpeetembons 90 
a of famous men and wom- 


Wild Americans, Arnold ---------- 1.35 
Unusual stories about wild animals 
Wild Life Stories, Edwin ---------- 1.35 
Creatures of the wilds with draw- 
ings in color 


Wings and Runners, Marsh ------- 1.57 
Airplane adventures of a_ twelve 
year old 

Winter Nightingale, Colmont ------ 1.80 


Girl with dark curls and golden 
voice 
With Fife and Drum, Taylor ------ 1.35 
Authentic story of old Santa Fe and 
Covered Wagon Days 

GRADES 7 AND 8 
Adventures in Sport, Persky ----- 1.08 
A-Going to Westward, Lendski ----1.80 
Adventures of our pioneer ancestors 


All Things New, Daugherty ------ 1.57 
A girl of the Russian Revolution 
Aviation Stories, Thompson -------- 90 


Interesting stories of aviation in- 
cluding those of Lindbergh 

Seems, Gln &. GHD qancwcecenccca 1.35 
Story of an Arabian colt 


Boy With U. S. Aviators, Halt- 
RED . nincnndencideeebaencbneimed 1.12 
Boy’s Ben Hur, Wallace ----------- 1.82 


Boy’s Life of Will Rogers, Keith ----1.80 
A Tom Sawyer grown up 


Bran, the Bronze-smith, Reason ---1.80 
A rousing adventure story 
Builders of Empire, Darrow ------- 1.80 


Peacetime heroes of America 

Camp on Wildcat Creek, Randolph 1.42 
Two boys spend summer in Missouri 
Ozarks 

Captains Courage us, Kipling enmens 92 
A sea story of ; first rate 
Champions of Democracy, Cottler --1.80 
Twelve Americans who loved their 
country 

Cowboy Hugh, Nichols ------------ 92 
Adventures of a boy on a Wyoming 
ranch 
eee 1.22 
A rich boy finds the joys of the poor 
Down the Ohio with Clark, Lender 1.80 
Fine historical narrative 

Devil’s Highway, Summers -------- 1.57 
Authentic story of old Mexico and 
Southwest 

Dr. Doolittle’s Return, Lofting ----1.80 
Another of the famous Dr. Doolittle 
stories 

TG. TRAE ccwthinnnsmageny .75 
Bewitchingly innocent simple plump 
and huggable little maid 

Five Proud Riders, Stafford ------ 1.80 
Six saddle ponies, a gypsy fortune- 
teller, a villain, detectives, spies, 
campfires, and the open country in 
England 
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Flying the States, Hutchinson ----- 1.80 
The flying family over forty-eight 
states 

Footprints in the Dust, Bailey ----1.80 
Story of the Hawaiian Islands for 
Girls 

Geronimo, Story of His Life, Bar- 
rett ------------------------------- 1.35 
Giles of the Star, Rice ------------ 1.80 
A boy who would be a knight 

Girl Scouts in the Ozarks, Nance--1.57 
Story of how eight girl scouts 
camped in the Mo. Ozarks 

Girls Who Became Famous, Bolton 1.68 
Authentic Girlhood story of famous 
women 

Hoistah, an Indian Girl, Barrett---1.13 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain --------- 92 
The matchless Missouri story 

In Little America With Byrd, Hill-- .90 
The South Pole adventures by the 
youngest of the party 

Lad, a Dog, Terhune -------------- 2.00 
A notable story of a real dog 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving -- .49 
The old classic in form for children 


Let Polly Do It, Stone ------------ 1.57 
Polly finds many ways of earning 
money 

Little Journeys to France and Switz- 
erland, George -------------------- .68 
Good Travel stories 

Little Miss Redhead, Irwin ------- 1.35 
Lone Rider, Hawthorne ---------- 1.80 


A tale of days preceding Civil War 
Lone Scout of the Sky, West 
Story of Chas. A. Lindbergh 
Lorna Doone, adapted by Jordan -- .90 
An adaptation of a fine old story 

Moby Dick, the White Whale, Mel- 
ville 
The long hunt for the white whale 
Mocco, an Indian Boy, Barrett ----1.13 
My St. Patrick, Buck ------------ 1.80 
Story of Ireland and St. Patrick 
North After Seals, Williamson ----1.80 
Thrilling experiences of a boy who 
went after seals 


Old Fashioned Girl, Alcott --------. 90 
That modern girls love 
Peces - Ba, Bowman «............- 2.25 


Fabled hero of the cattle country 

Pony Express Goes Through, Griggs 1.95 
Puckered Moccasins, Bailey -------- 1.35 
Tale of Old Fort Dearborn 

Recent Stories for Enjoyment, Seely 


& Roling PRS ROLE Set 1.16 
Rider in the Sun, Ware ---------- 1.80 
Story of a western cattle ranch 

Rip Van Winkle, Irving ---------- 51 
Rosemary, Lawrence ---------.------ 45 


For girls; written with vigor and 
realism 

Sailing for Gold, Johnson -------- 1.80 
Absorbing tale of Australia 
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Sandlappers, Rutherford ----------- 1.80 
Sparkling adventure story concern- 
ing two college boys 

Scarlet Riders, Campbell ---------- 1.80 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Son of John Brown, Lerrigo ------ 1.57 


Story of Kansas before the Civil 
War 

Three Boy Scouts in Africa, Doug- 
las-Martin-Oliver ----..............-- 1.42 
True story of a great adventure in 
the world of boys 

Three Musketeers, Dumas ---------- 82 
Translated and illustrated for young 
readers 

eee eet. Tis > scmimansneninannd 1.80 
Excellent story of a horse 
Tod of the Fens, Whitney 
Old Boston, England in the 16th — 
century for boys and girls 

Tom Sawyer, Twain ---~----.------ 74 
Training of Wild Animals, Bostock--1.57 
Capturing, training and shipping ani- 
mals for’ American Zoos 


Typhoon Gold, Strong ------------- 1,80 
Sunken treasure in Sulu Sea 

Under Summer Skies, Irwin ------ 1.35 
Flopsy and her summer visitors in 
country 

Fes ED tnatbnaindmonneeonnd 2.25 
Story of the South 

Westward with Dragoons, Gregg---- .96 
Will Rogers, Ambassador of Good 
Te ED stendnGnidincichsibaietawe .90 


Wings Over Asia, Thomas-Barton--1.08 
A journey by airplane 

Youngest Rider, Houck ----------- 1.35 
Story of the Pony Express 





SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Library Accession Record, (Includ- 
ing Suggestions for classifying a 


0 ee 50 
Catalog cards, light weight, ruled, 
BEE DED otiwtisccnctestocccctdctneces 45 
Book Pockets for holding book cards, 
SE ATID: stivstidtinenann nein casanesasualecigdan a auiants .40 
Book Cards, “Date Due” heading, 
DE “DOD ccncttintiniccancctacncscoucs 25 


The prices quoted in this list will remain 
effective until August 1, 

The Reading Circle and the State Teachers 
Association guarantee all books to be new 


and in good condition. 


They also guarantee 


satisfactory delivery service or a refund of 
the amount paid. Errors made in filling orders 
should be reperted promptly. 





Address all Orders to 


Missouri State Teachers Association, 


Columbia, Mo. 
T. J. Walker, Secretary 
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More Kindergartens for Missouri 
by Mrs. Chas. A, Lee 


6 O I HAVE to go home now?” This is 
the frequent query of the youngsters 
in the newly established kindergartens 

sponsored by the St. Louis and St. Louis 
County Clubwomen of the Eighth District, 
Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
significance of those words, to say nothing of 
the lasting benefits of kindergarten experi- 
ences to those boys and girls, is a fully satis- 
factory reward, these clubwomen feel, for the 
time and effort they spent gathering toys, 
furnishing equipment and wielding paint 
brushes. 

Four public schoo] kindergartens have been 
established as a result of the efforts of these 
clubwomen. The first kindergarten established 
as a part of this project was at Pattonville, 
February 28th, with an enrollment of 37. The 
next was opened at Riverview Gardens, March 
21st, with 35 children in attendance. There 
were so many children who wished to enroll at 
the third—the Kinloch Park Kindergarten, for 
colored children—on April 18th, that two 
kindergartens had to be established—a morn- 
ing and an afternoon class. By rejecting the 
pounaas children, the enrollment was cut final- 
y to 67. 


Kinloch Park Kindergarten 


Showing Equipment Made 


by the National Youth Ad- 


ministration. 


The Pattonville kindergarten was equipped 
by a group of alumnae from Lindenwood Col- 
lege Club. The Chairman of this committee 
was Miss Janet Stine of Webster Groves. The 
Riverview Gardens Kindergarten was equipped 
by the Monday Club of Webster Groves. The 
Kinloch Park Kindergarten was equipped by 
the Association for Childhood Education. Miss 
Jennie Wahlert, Principal of Jackson School 
and National President of the Association for 
Childhood Education was the Chairman of 
this equipment committee. Some of the tables, 
chairs, open shelves, easels and playground 
equipment were made by the National Youth 
Administration. The clubwomen paid for the 
lumber, donated cengoleum rugs, victrolas, 
blocks, toys, and so forth. The school board 


furnished the room, light, heat and janitor 
service in each case. An adjacent store build- 
ing was rented at Kinloch Park for kinder- 
garten purposes. Lack of room in the school 
building was thus overcome by the school 
board in this district. The success of these 
kindergartens was largely due to the well- 
prepared teachers that were employed, Mrs. 
L. H. Markland at Pattonville, Miss Lucile 
Short at Riverview Gardens, Miss Thelma 
Broomer at Kinloch Park. The superintendents 
were pleased with the kindergartens estab- 
lished as shown by a quotation from Mr. E. 
M. Lemasters, Superintendent at Riverview 
Gardens: “I am more enthusiastic than ever 
about the benefits of the kindergarten since 
ours has been established. I don’t see how any 
school can afford to function without one.” 
In addition to the equipment from the Fed- 
erated Clubs, each kindergarten received fi- 
nancial assistance to the extent of $100 from 
the National Kindergarten Association. This 
organization has been very generous in Mis- 
souri. Mrs. Charles A. Lee, 203 Bompart, 
Webster Groves, is Missouri Field Secretary 
for this Association. Any Superintendent wish- 
ing to establish a kindergarten in any school 





is invited to write to Mrs. Lee for informa- 
tion. 


According to a kindergarten survey of St. 
Louis County made in January of this year 
there were eleven districts with approximately 
1.000 children lacking kindergarten. June Ist 
there were 8 districts where there were enough 
children of kindergarten age (25 or more) 
without a kindergarten. Eighteen or over two- 
thirds of the school districts in St. Louis Coun- 
ty do maintain kindergartens. They are Aff- 
ton, Bayless, Brentwood, Central, Clayton, 
Ferguson, Jennings, Kirkwood, Ladue, Maple- 
wood, Normandy. University City, Webster 
Groves, West Walnut Manor, Wright and the 


(Cont. on page 298) 
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DISTRICT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAMS 


Six divisions of the M. S. T. A. will hold their meet- 
ings on October 13-14 in Kirksville, Warrensburg, and 
Maryville, and on October 20-21, in Springfield, Cape 
Girardeau and Rolla, three and four weeks, respective- 
ly, before the big Annual State Wide Convention of 
teachers to be held this year in St. Louis. 

The outlook promises that each meeting will have an 
attendance larger than in the recent past years. Enroll- 
ments are piling up at the Headquarters Office in Co- 
lumbia in numbers indicating wholesome increases in 
all parts of the State and a spirit of hope and progress 


is evident everywhere. 





Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg, 
Oct. 13, 14. 


Executive Committee: 





Homer Clevenger 


The Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation will be held October 13 and 14, at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

The program thus far arranged will consist 
of four general sessions with Thursday after- 
noon devoted to sectional meetings of adminis- 
trators, high school, elementary school,. rural 
school, social science, mathematics, music, 
physical education, home economics, industrial 
arts, and commerce departments. 

General Sessions 

The first general session will be Thursday 
morning October 13 at 8:45 o’clock. The pro- 
gram will consist of an address by Josh Lee, 
United States Senator of Oklahoma; an ad- 
dress by Dr. John Rufi, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, on “New Chal- 
lenges to Education,” and an address by Miss 


Officers 
President, Homer Clevenger, 1602 Anthony, 
Columbia (formerly at Blairstown) 
Vice-President, J. S. Maxwell. Warrensburg 
Secretary, Fred W. Urban, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg 
Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 


Homer Clevenger, Columbia 
J. S. Maxwell, Warrensburg 
F. W. Urban, Warrensburg 








F. W. Urban 


May Hare, Rural School Expert, State De- 
partment of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 

Thursday evening the general session will 
be addressed by Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
on the subject “Oil for the Lamps of Educa- 
tion.” Major W. H. Drane Lester, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D. C., will 
deliver an address on “Modern Trends in 
Criminology.” 

On Friday morning the general session will 
be addressed by Ella Enslow, author and lec- 
turer, on the “Little Schoolhouse in the Foot- 
hills.” Honorable Lloyd W. King, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools will deliver an address 
and this will be followed by an address by 
Dr. W. F. Knox, President of the Missouri 
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State Teachers Association, on “Our Un- 
finished Task.” 

The fourth and last general session will be- 
gin Friday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock with the 


introduction of new officers. Music will be 


furnished by the All District Orchestra and 
Chorus, with Paul R. Utt, Central Missouri 
Teachers College, directing. Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson, Arctic explorer and lecturer will de- 
liver an address on “New Frontiers of Peace 
and War.” 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville, 
Oct. 13, 14. 


First Vice-President, 
Paris 





Chas. F. Kirby 


The Twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association at 
Kirksville will open October 13. 

General Sessions 

The first general session will be presided 
over by Mr..Charles F. Kirby, President. An 
address of welcome will be delivered by Dr. 
Walter H. Ryle, President of Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, and a response 
will be made by President Kirby. The session 
will be addressed by Ella Enslow, author and 
lecturer on the subject “Little Schoolhouse in 
the Foothills,” and by Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, on “Oil for the Lamps of Education.” 

The second general session will be held at 
the Kirk Auditorium on Thursday evening at 
8:00 P. M. Mrs. Mary H. Acuff will preside. 
The meeting will be addressed by the Honor- 
able Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, and Dr. W. F. Knox, President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, on 
“Our Unfinished Task,” which will be followed 
by a social hour of dancing. 

The third general session will be at 9:00 
A. M., Friday, October 14. Mrs. J. Russell 
Ellis will preside. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Vilhjdélmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer and lecturer on “New Frontiers of 
Peace.” The Honorable Josh Lee, United 
States Senator of Oklahoma, will deliver an 
address. 

The fourth general session will be held at 
Kirk Auditorium, Friday, October 14 at 1:00 
P. M. President Kirby will preside. Major 
W. H. Drane Lester, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, United States Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C., will deliver an address 


Officers 


President, Charles Kirby, Atlanta 
Mrs. 


Second Vice-President, J. R. Ellis, Canton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dean L. A. Eubank, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville 

Executive Committee: 

Bessie Ray, Kirksville 

R. G. Smith, Macon 

Mrs. Juanita Sanders, Troy 

A. R. Gwynn, Paris 


—— 
. 


Mary H. Acuff, 





L. A. Eubank 


on “Modern Trends in Criminology,” and Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler, former Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Marine Corps, will address 
the convention on “My Visit to China.” 


Departmental Sessions 

Thursday afternoon, October 13, will be 
given over to departmental sessions. The 
Rural and Elementary Education Department 
will meet at the Kirk Auditorium. Miss Sallie 
Pattinson will preside. The program will con- 
sist of music furnished by a county chorus of 
rural pupils of Adair County directed by Mrs. 
Leora Dabney, Midland School. The rural 
pupils of Montgomery County, directed by Mr. 
Emil Colbert, music supervisor of Montgomery 
County, will give a demonstration of rural 
school music activities, and “The Essentials 
for Elementary Education” will be discussed 
by Dr. Tressa C. Yeager, Principal of the 
Training School, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, New York. 

The Department of Business Education ‘will 
meet at 1:30 in Room 104 of the Library 
Building. Miss Bessie Elliott will preside. 
The program will consist of a forum on 
“Problems in Business Education.” 

The Fine Arts Section will meet at 1:30 
P. M. in the Little Theatre and Miss Claire 
Wile will preside. “Clothes, a Form of Art 
in Everyday Life” will be the subject of an 
address by Miss Myra Jervey, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 

The School Administration Section will meet 
at 1:30 P. M. in the Greenwood School Audi- 
torium. Mr. G. V. Burnett will preside. Dr. 
L. G. Townsend, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, will discuss the 
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subject “The Responsibility of the Superin- 
tendent in the Public Relation Program.” 

The Mathematics Department will meet at 
1:30 P. M., Room 201, Library Building, with 
Mr. G. H. Jamison presiding. Miss Florence 
Lane, State University of Iowa, will address 
the group. 

The Agriculture Department will meet at 
1:30 P. M., Room 203, Library Building. Mr. 
F. W. Hart will preside. Mr. Irwin T. Bode, 
Director, Conservation Federation of Missouri, 
will deliver the address. 

The Languages and Literature Section will 
meet at 1:30 P. M., Room 101, Library Build- 
ing. Mr. Byron Allen will preside. There will 
be a panel discussion of composition problems 
in the high school. 

The Science Section will meet at 3:00 P. M. 
in Room 308, Science Hall. Mr. Clay Whitney 
will preside. Mr. C. J. Lapp, State University 


of Iowa, will deliver an address. 

The Department of Music will meet at 3:00 
P. M. in the Junior High School Auditorium, 
Mr. Oliver Humo will preside. The program 
will include demonstrations of various music 
instruments. 

The Social Science Department will have a 
luncheon Thursday, at 12:15 P. M. in the 
Science Hall Dining Room. At 1:30 P. M. the 
group will adjourn to meet with the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

The Kappa Delta Pi luncheon will be on 
Friday, October 14, at 12:00 noon. 

The Schoolmasters Club Banquet will be 
Thursday, October 13, 6:00 P. M. at the 
Masonic Temple. 

There will be a football game between the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers and the South- 
west Missouri Teachers at 7:15 P. M. Friday, 
October 14. 


Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville, 
Oct. 13, 14. 


First Vice-President, 


City 
Joseph 
lege, Maryville 





Officers 


President, Claude K. Thompson, Pattonsburg 
Hattie Jones, Pickett 


High School, St. Joseph 
Second Vice-President, H. D. Williams, Mound 
Third Vice-President, 
Secretary, Bert Cooper, State Teachers Col- 
Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, State Teachers 


College, Maryville 
Executive Committee: 





Leonard Jones, St. 











William E. Booth, Fairfax 


C. K. Thompson 


General Sessions 

The first general session will be held Thurs- 
day morning at 9:00 o’clock in the College 
Auditorium. Mr. C. K. Thompson, President 
of the Northwest Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion, will preside. The program will consist 
of music by the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Conservatory of Music, Mr. 
Paschal Monk, Director. Mr. C. K. Thompson 
will give an address. The Honorable Lloyd 
W. King, State Superintendent of Schools, will 
deliver an address “Progressive Teachers and 
Their Contribution to Education and the 
Future American.” Dr. W. F. Knox, President 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
‘will speak next on the subject “Our Unfinished 
Task.” An address “Modern Trends in Crim- 
inology,” delivered by Major W. H. Drane 
Lester, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will conclude the morning session 
except for announcements. 

The second general session will be held 
Thursday afternoon at 1:00 P. M. in the Col- 
lege Auditorium. Miss Hattie Jones will pre- 


Paul Keith, Maysville 


Bert Cooper 


side. Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer and lecturer will deliver an address 
“New Frontiers of Peace and War,” and Miss 
Ella Enslow will speak on the subject “Little 
Schoolhouse in the Foothills.” The meeting 
will adjourn at 3:00 P. M. for departmental 
sessions. 

The third general session will be held in 
the College Auditorium Thursday evening at 
7:45 o’clock. Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, President 
of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, ‘will preside. The program will consist 
of music by the Northwest Missouri District 
High School Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Paschal Monk and an address will be given 
by the Honorable Josh Lee, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma. Following the ad- 
dress a homecoming reception and dance will 
be held in the West Library. 

The fourth general session begins Friday 
morning at 8:45 in the College Auditorium. 
Mr. H. D. Williams will preside. Dr. John 
Rufi, Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri, will deliver an address “New Chal- 
lenges to Education.” Mr. Francis Skaith, 
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Gower, will give the Necrology Committee re- 
port which will be followed by the address 
“More Abundant Living for All Children” 
delivered by Miss May Hare, Rural School 
Expert. Next will be the annual business 
meeting of the Northwest Missouri Teachers 
Association. 

The fifth general session will be Friday 
afternoon at 1:00 o’clock in the College Audi- 
torium. Mr. Leonard Jones will preside. Mr. 
C. K. Thompson will introduce the new Asso- 
ciation officers. Following the introduction of 
officers will be an address “Oil For the Lamps 
of Education” delivered by Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane, M. E. Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
The meeting will adjourn for the departmental 
sessions. 

Departmental Sessions 

A joint session of College and High School 
Sections will meet Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 13 at 3:00 o’clock in the Social Hall. 
Mr. C. V. Stobaugh will preside. “Should 
Standards of Attainment be Lowered in the 
Missouri High Schools” will be the subject 
of a talk by Miss Mary R. Harrison, Park Col- 
lege. Superintendent R. J. Westfall of Savan- 
nah will talk on “Savannah’s Technique for 
Meeting Individual Differences.” Superin- 
tendent S. W. Skelton of Oregon will talk on 
“Disciplinary Problems in the Modern High 
School.” Mr. E. R. Adams, State High School 
Inspector, will speak on “Missouri and the 
New Curriculum.” The talk will be followed 
by a round table discussion led by Mr. Adams. 
There will be departmental meetings for those 
sections having an organization. 

The Elementary School Section will meet 
Thursday afternoon at 3:00 P. M., in the West 
Library with Miss Arlene Hogan as Chairman. 
The regular business meeting will be followed 
by an address “Visualizing the Elementary 
Curriculum” delivered by Delmas Liggett, 
Superintendent of Gentry County Schools. 

The Rural School Section will meet in the 
College Auditorium Thursday afternoon at 
3:00 o’clock. Miss Emma Hartel] will preside. 
The first part of the meeting will be used to 
appoint a nominating committee. Following 
the appointment of the nominating committee, 
two addresses will be delivered, the first, “The 
Rural Teacher’s Work” by Ray Dice, Rural 
School Supervisor and the next “A County 
Library Project” by Mrs. Rhoda K. Doolin, 
Gallatin. 

The High School Department will meet Fri- 
day afternoon at 2:15 o’clock in Room 207. 
Mr. C. V. Stobaugh will preside. The program 
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includes a talk “The Teacher as a Learner” 
given by Dr. John Rufi, University of Missouri, 
and “The Philosophy and Purpose of Sec- 
ondary Education in Missouri” delivered by 
E. Stalling, Burlington Junction. Following 
the last talk will be the election of officers for 
next year. 

The Elementary School Section will meet 
Friday afternoon, at 2:30 o’clock in the West 
Library. Miss Arlene Hogan will preside, The 
first part of the program will be devoted to 
music by Miss Helen Crahan, College Ele- 
mentary School. Ira Young, Director of Re- 
search and Curriculum, University City, will 
address the group. “Rhythmics” by Miss Ar- 
lene Hogan will conclude the program. 

The Commerce Division will meet in the 
College Auditorium Friday afternoon, at 2:30 
P. M. Miss K. Virginia Myers will preside. 
Mr. R. L. Rahbor of the Southwestern Publish- 
ing Company will discuss “Present Day Book- 
keeping for Present Day Bookkeepers.” Miss 
Mary Lee Coffman, Lafayette High School, St. 
Joseph, will talk on “Functional Method of 
Shorthand.” 

The Vocational Guidance Division will meet 
at 2:30 o’clock, Friday afternoon, in Room 
224. Mrs. Alice Workman is Chairman of the 
Division. The first part of the program will 
be a panel discussion and open forum on the 
topic “High School Guidance in Practice.” 
Members of the panel are: Mr. Fred Keller, 
Tarkio; Mr. Buell B. Cramer, Smithville; Mr. 
Virgil Yates, Pattonsburg; Miss Lois K. Hal- . 
ley, Maryville, and Mr. Kyle Graham, Quit- 
man. Dr. John Rufi of the University of Mis- 
souri will discuss “A Program of Guidance 
for the Small High School” and Mr. Wallace 
Croy will discuss “What Should Go Into the 
New State Course of Study for Guidance.” 

The Music Division will meet Friday after- 
noon, at 2:30 o’clock in Room 205. Mr. Paschal 
Monk will preside. The program will consist 
of music and demonstrations followed by a 
round table discussion, 

The Rural School Section will meet Friday 
afternoon, at 2:30 o’clock in the College Audi- 
torium. The nominating committee will make 
its report after which selections by the Rural 
County Chorus of Andrew County will be 
given. Mr. A. F. Elsea, State Director of Rural 
Education, Department of Education, will de- 
liver an address “Why Educate.” Grundy 
County’s Rural School Band will furnish selec- 
tions which will be followed by an address 
on “An Integrated Program of Elementary 
Education” by Miss May Hare, State Rural 
Supervisor, Topeka, Kansas. 





RAILROAD RATES TO THE BIG STATE CONVENTION AT KANSAS 
CITY, NOV. 16-19. 

Round trip first-class tickets will be available at approximately 21,c per 
mile each way, and round trip coach tickets at approximately 1.8c per mile 
each way. Both classes of tickets will have a return limit of 30 days in 
addition to the date of sale, and can be purchased without the use of identifi- 


cation certificates. 
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Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girar.)ni 
deau, Oct. 20, 21. 


Officers 


President, Wesley A. Deneke, Flat River 
First Vice-President, R. A. Harper, Sikeston 
Second Vice-President, Manard Willis, Poplar 


Bluff 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Executive Committee: 





Wesley Deneke 


The Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association will 
begin October 20 in Cape Girardeau. 

The first general session will be in the Col- 
lege Auditorium Thursday morning, October 
20, at 9:00 o’clock. Walter Jenkins, Minister 
of Music, First Methodist Church, Houston, 
Texas, will give a recital; Mr. Jenkins will lead 
all group singing. W. W. Parker, President, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College wiil 
deliver the address of welcome; George S. 
Counts, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will deliver an ad- 
dress “A Program for American Democracy.” 
The final address of the session, “Of the People, 
By the People, and For the People,” will be 
delivered by Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis. 

The second general session, an all Missouri 
program dedicated to Mr. W. S. Dearmont, will 
begin at 1:30 Thursday afternoon. W. W. 
Parker will preside Dr. W. F. Knox, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion will deliver an address “Our Unfinished 
Task”; Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, will give an ad- 
dress “Building a Missouri Culture.” The last 
speaker on the program will be Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent of Schools, who will de- 
liver an address “Missouri’s Opportunity.” 

The third general session will begin Friday 
morning, October 21, at 9:00 o’clock. Mr. R. A. 
Harper will preside. Dean Vest C. Myers, 
Southeast Missouri Teachers College will act 
as chairman for a panel discussion of the 
question “Are the school subjects to be brought 
into the child’s life as he feels a need for 
them, or do these subjects provide a way by 
which the child enters a broader world of 
ideas?” Harold Rugg, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York and Ernest Horn, Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa, in their ad- 
dresses will present their views on the panel 
question. Other panel members are: H. L. 
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L. H. Strunk, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 


Geo. D. Englehart, Leadwood 
C. E. Burton, Piedmont 



























L. H. Strunk 


Bates, Caruthersville; I. F. Coyle, Flat Rivergi, s 
L. B. Hoy, Gideon; Nellie Humphreys, Esther§pre 
and Aubrey Powers, Hillsboro. 

The last general session will be held Friday 
afternoon at 2:00 o’clock. Mr. Maynard C 
Willis will preside. The program will consis 
of an address “Ours to Reason Why” delivered 
by Edward E. Walker, San Francisco, Califor 
nia; selections by the Southeast Missouri Con 
cert Orchestra, and presentation of the ne 
president of the Southeast Missouri Teacher 
Association. 

Departmental meetings will be held at 8: 
P. M., Thursday, October 20. 

The Department of Language Teachers wil 
meet in Room 202, Agriculture Building. 
French play will be presented by the Frenc 
Department of Poplar Bluff High School, Ma 
Ellen Saxon directing the play. The electio 
= officers will be immediately following th 
play. 

The Department of County Superintenden 
and Rural Teachers will meet in the Colle 
Auditorium. The group will have an addres 
by Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Educa 
tion, University of Missouri, and Fred Naeter 
Editor, “The Southeast Missourian,” Ca 
Girardeau, Missouri. A business meeting wi 
follow. 

The Department of Grade Teachers will mee 
in the Lorimier School Auditorium, 401 Ind 
pendence. Features of the program are: 
play presented by the reading classes of Lori 
mier School, an address “Reading Disability i 
Relation to Maladjustment” by W. J. Saune 
Professor of Education, University of Missouri 
and a reception for visiting teachers. 

The newly created Department of Industri 
Arts will meet in the drawing room of th 
Industrial Arts Building. There will be a 
election of officers followed by a round tabl 
discussion. 

The Department of Agriculture will meet i 
the Lecture Room, Agriculture Building. Fol} 
lowing the election of officers Mr. W. F. James 
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County Extension Agent for Butler County, 
will speak on the subject, “Problems of Agri- 
culture in Southeast Missouri.” 

The Music Department will meet in the Wig- 

wam, Agriculture Building. A 6:00 o’clock 
dinner will precede the meeting. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: vocal solo, Dorothy 
Waggoner, Cape Girardeau; violin duet, Con- 
stantine Johns and Mrs. E. Fleschner, both of 
Cape Girardeau; a capella choir of Central 
High School, Cape Girardeau, Frieda Rieck, 
Director; questions and round table discussion 
of several topics with their respective leaders 
are: Elementary School Music, Dean Douglas, 
Jefferson City; Content of Fundamentals 
Course, Wilhelmina Vieh, Cape Girardeau; 
Music Appreciation, Helen Mayer, Cape Girar- 
deau; Voice, Clyde C. Brandt, Cape Girardeau; 
JA Capella Choir, Frieda Rieck, Cape Girar- 
deau; Orchestra, Louis P. Thomure, Crystal 
City; and Band, William Shivelbine, Cape 
Girardeau. 
The Department of Practical Arts will meet 
in Art Room 304, Agriculture Building. Fred 
Dreher, Artist for “Southeast Missourian” will 
speak on the subject “Mexico, Its Art and 
Artists.” A general open discussion will fol- 
low Mr. Dreher’s talk. 

The Department of Science will meet in 
Room 203, Science Hall. The meeting will be 
opened with a business meeting. Setting up 
a high school chemistry laboratory will be the 
subject of a talk by V. Lawrence Knepper of 
Sikeston. Byron Alexander of Kennett will 
talk on “Integrating Conservation.” New 
Things in Science will be discussed by A. C. 
Magill, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. The 
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ind wil meeting will adjourn to visit a seismograph. 
a 2 The Department of History and Social 


Science will meet in Benton Halli. There will 
be a panel discussion on “History and its Re- 
lation to the Social Studies Curriculum in the 
High School.” Panel members and their sub- 
jects are: The Present Social Studies Curric- 
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oe ulum in the High School and Present Trends 
Ndresd = that Field, Coy James, Kennett; History 


and Its Relation to the Social Sciences, Mark 
Scully, Jackson; History and Utilitarianism, 
Lyndell Bagley; Culture Values and History, 
Arthur Wickmann, Jackson: and Do We Have 
Too Much or Not Enough History in the Pres- 
ent Social Studies Curriculum of the High 
School, W. A. Little, Jr., Greenville. 
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COMMUNITY 


The first meeting of the Assembly of Rep- 
resentatives will be held in Room 307, Aca- 
demic Hall, at 4:00 o’clock, Thursday afternoon. 

The members of the Resolutions Committee 
are requested to meet in Room 308, Academic 
Hall, at 4:00 o’clock, Thursday afternoon. 

There will be a football game between the 
Cape Girardeau Teachers College and the 
Kirksville Teachers College on Friday night at 
7:30 o’clock. 

The Varsity Club will sponsor a Homecoming 
Dance in the Houck Field House immediately 
after the football game. Teachers will be ad- 
mitted upon presentation of their membership 
receipt, plus 75 cents. 

The Hesperian Literary Society will have its 
annual alumni breakfast Friday morning at 
the Marquette Hotel at 8:00 o’clock. 


The Peabody Breakfast for all Peabody 
Alumni will be held Friday morning, at 7:30, 
at the Home Economics Dining Room, Agri- 
culture Building. Price per plate fifty cents. 
Reservations should be sent to Miss Helen 
Gould Allison, State Teachers College. 


The Clio Alumnae Association will have a 
luncheon at the Marquette Hotel, Friday at 
12:30 o’clock. Tickets fifty cents. Tickets will 

+» be on sale in the main corridor of Academic 
Hall Thursday and Friday morning. 

The annual Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
dinner will be held at 6:00 o’clock Thursday 
evening in the Dining Hall of Centenary 
Methodist Church, Ellis and Bellevue Streets. 
Arrangements are being made by L. H. Strunk 
of the Teachers College. Reservations must be 
sent in early. Tickets, seventy-five cents. 

The College Library has again invited all 
schools in Southeast Missouri to cooperate in 
an All-Southeast Missouri School Exhibit. The 
exhibit as planned will be “units of work” from 
the schools represented. It is assembled in 
Sorosis Hall. 

Representatives of book companies and 
school supply houses have their exhibits in 
Clio and Statuary Halls, while sporting goods 
are exhibited on the ground floor. 

A suggestion to teachers of available ma- 
terial for the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 6-12, Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, and for the celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial of the U. S. Constitution, 
1937-39 may be seen in Statuary Hall. 
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Boys and girls have a right to be protected against the cross currents of 
confusion in the modern world while they themselves are taking root, and ground- 
ing themselves in the wisdom of the ages. 
rain is good for the corn crop, but if it comes in April and May I am afraid 
I would rather it would come in July and August, and I would 
rather have a little dry spell in the spring, while the corn plants are striking 
their roots down in the soil; and it is part of the business of the public school 
to keep the children away from the great confused movements of the day while 
they are learning the great, eternal, essential truths that will help them and give 
them guidance when they are thrown out into the world and need it. 


I happen to be a farmer, and know 


—P. P. Claxton. 
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South Central Missouri Association, Rolla, Oct. 20, 21. 


Salem 





Paul Breuer 


The Forty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
South Central Missouri Teachers Association 
will open at Rolla, October 20, at 9:00 A. M. 


General Programs 

The first general program will be held in the 
Rolla High School Auditorium Thursday be- 
ginning at 9:00 A. M. The program will 
open with music furnished by the St. James 
High School Band. Dr. E. E. Walker, Leland 
Stanford University, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, will deliver an address “Ours to Reason 
Why.” A business meeting will follow the ad- 
dress, 

The second general program will be held 
Thursday afternoon at 1:30 P. M., in the 
High School Auditorium. The Richland High 
School Band will provide the music for this 
session. Addresses will be delivered by As- 
sistant Superintendent C. S. Robinson, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and President G. W. Die- 
mer, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


The third general program will be held in 
Parker Hall, Missouri School of Mines, Thurs- 
day evening at 8:00 o’clock. The program 
will consist of a concert by the Missouri 
School of Mines R. O. T. C. Band, directed 
by John W. Scott and Dr. W. T. Schrenk, 


Officers 


President, Paul Breuer, Bland 
First Vice-President, Ralph B. Tynes, Belle 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Cleone Skouby, 


Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee: 
Paul Breuer, Chairman 
John F. Hodge, St. James 
Richard Terrill, Bland 
Eva Ann Bradford, Sullivan 
Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Vienna 





B. P. Lewis 


Head of the Chemistry Department, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mis- 
souri, will give a liquid air demonstration. 

The fourth general session will be on Fri- 
day morning at 8:30 in the Rolla High School 
Auditorium. The program will consist of 
group singing led by Miss Dorothy Parker, 
Hermann, Missouri, reports of committees, an 
address “Mental Hygiene” by Dean J. R. 
Sala, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
and an address delivered by Dr. C. E. Ger- 
mane University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The fifth general program will be held Fri- 
day afternoon at the Rollamo Theatre be- 
ginning at 1:15 o’clock. The Rolla High 
School will provide music for this program. 
Dr. W. F. Knox, President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Our Unfinished Task,” Honorable 
Lloyd W. King, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri, will deliver an 
address, and the new officers of the Associa- 
tion will be introduced. Following the pro- 
gram a picture will be given to the visiting 
teachers and their out-of-town guests by the 
theatre management. 

The departmental meetings will be held in 
the Rolla High School, Friday at 10:30 A. M. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


Central Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, October 13 and 14, Warrensburg. 

Northwest Misscuri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, October 13 and 14, Maryville. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, October 13 and 14, Kirksville. 

American Royal, October 17 to 22, Kansas 
City. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, October 19 to 21, Springfield. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, October 20 and 21, Cape Girardeau. 

South Central Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, October 20 and 21, Rolla. 


American Education Week, November 6 to 
12. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 16 to 19, Kansas City. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 24-26, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Vocational Association, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 3, St. Louis. 

American Association of School Administra- 
oe February 25-March 2, 1939, Cleveland, 

io. 

National Education Association Convention, 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 
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Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Springfield 


Springs 











Dessa Manuel 


The official program will be opened Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 19, by a meeting of the 
Department of County Superintendents held at 
2:30 P. M. in the Administration Building, 
State Teachers College. Mr. Earl E. Stubble- 
field, Cassville, is Chairman. The meeting will 
be addressed by Dr. Merle Prunty, Curriculum 
Director, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Following the address there will be a business 
session, 
dress by Ray T. Evans, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, State Department of Education. 

General Sessions 

The first general session of the entire South- 
west Association will be held Wednesday at 
7:30 P. M. in the State Teachers College Au- 
ditorium. President Dessa Manuel will preside. 
Music will be furnished by the State Teachers 
College, Springfield. The program will con- 
sist of an address of welcome by Mayor Harry 
Durst and a response by Mrs. Findley, County 
Superintendent, Hartville. An address deliv- 
ered by Reverend Cliff Titus, Joplin, and an 
address by Dr. Merle Prunty, Curriculum 
Director, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
will follow. 

The second general session will be Thursday 
morning, 10:00 A. M. in the Shrine Mosque 
Auditorium. Drury College of Springfield will 
furnish the music. Dr. Harold Rugg, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, and Dr. Ernest 
Horn, University of Iowa, Iowa City, will de- 
liver addresses. The addresses will be followed 
by a panel discussion. 

The third general session will be held Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30 P. M. in the Shrine Mosque 
Auditorium. Music will be furnished by the 
Monett Senior High School. Dr. E. E. Walker, 
Author and Editor of Los Angeles, California, 
will deliver an address “Ours to Reason Why.” 
Dr. George Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, will also deliver 
an address. 

The fourth general session will be held Fri- 
day afternoon at 3:00 o’clock in the Shrine 
Mosque Auditorium and will consist of a pro- 
gram of the District Chorus, Directed by Dr. 
R. Ritchie Robertson, Springfield. 

The fifth general session will be held at the 
Teachers College Auditorium, 7:30 P. M., Fri- 


Oct. 19, 21. 


Officers 


President, Dessa Manuel, Bolivar 
First Vice-President, Bertha Owings, Eldorado 


Second Vice-President, Paul Matthew, Neosho 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Parker, Ava 
Executive Committee: 

Dessa Manuel, Bolivar, Chairman 

Howard Butcher, Joplin 

C. H. Hibbard, Ava 

D. M. Craig, Lamar 


The meeting will be closed by an ad- , 





C. W. Parker 


day evening. The program will consist of 
musical numbers presented by the Springfield 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. “The Wingless 
Victory,” a play by Maxwell Anderson, will be 
given by the Drama Group of American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Directed by Mrs. 
Sueturk Ozment. Following the play, a recep- 
tion will be given in the library of the Teach- 
ers College. A short program will be given by 
radio stars from KGBX and KWTO. 
Divisional Meetings 

The Divisional Meetings will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 20. 

The Elementary School Division will meet at 
2:00 P. M. in the Shrine Mosque Auditorium, 
Bertha Owings, presiding. Addresses will be - 
given by Dr. Horn and Dr. Rugg. 

The Junior-Senior High Schoo] Division will 
meet at 2:00 P. M. in the State Teachers Col- 
lege Auditorium. Miles A. Elliff will preside. 
The program will consist of music by the 
Springfield High School and an address by Dr. 
E, E. Walker. 

Departmental Sessions 

The Departmental Meetings will be held Fri- 
day morning at 10:00 A. M. with the excep- 
tion of the Parent-Teachers Department which 
will begin their program at 9:30. 

The Commercial Departmerit will meet in the 
Kindergarten Room of the Education Building. 

The Department of Vocational Education will 
meet in Room 108, Science Building, State 
Teachers College. 

The Adult Education Department will meet 
in Room 210, Education Building, State Teach- 
ers College. 

The Department of Rural School Teachers 
will meet in the Shrine Mosque Auditorium. 

The Department of Physical Education will 
meet in the Education Gymnasium. 

The Department of Trades and Industries 
will meet in Room 105, Science Building. 

The Parent Teachers Department will meet 
in the Gymnasium, Administration Building. 

The Home Economics Department will meet 
- Room 205, Science Building, Teachers Col- 
ege. 

The Department of Dramatics and Forensics 
will meet in the Study Hall, Springfield Teach- 
ers College. 
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Candidates for State Superintendent of Schools 


LOYD W. KING OF MONROE CITY, 

Missouri, after an administration of four 

years was nominated by the Democratic 
Party, without opposition, as its candidate 
for a second term. 


Lloyd King is a native Missourian, born near 
Palmyra, Marion County, Missouri, on June 
12, 1892, He received the A. B. degree from 
William Jewell College 
and the A. M. degree 
from the University 
of Missouri. He has 
since done additional 
graduate work at the 
University of Missouri. 
His teaching career be- 
gan at Palmyra and in- 
cludes service as prin- 
eipal of high schools at 
Memphis and Shelbina, 
a fourteen-year term 
fas superintendent of 
schools at Monroe City, 
and a number of years 
as summer-session in- 
structor in education at Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Canton. 


Superintendent King entered military serv- 
ice as a private in the 19th Machine Gun 
Battalion, 7th Division, during the World 
War and served overseas for twelve months. 


Superintendent King’s professional affilia- 
tions include membership in the State Teach- 
ers Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Horace Mann League, Missouri Vocational 
Association, and American Vocational As- 
sociation. He has served as president of 
the Northeast Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, president of the Missouri State High 
School Athletic Association, member of the 
executive committee of the national organiza- 
tion of Chief State School Officers, member of 
the legislative committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and member of various 
committees of the State Teachers Association. 
Superintendent King is now president of the 
Missouri Vocational Association. He is a 
member of the educational fraternities Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. He serves 
as president of the State Board of Education, 
president of the State Board for Vocational 
Education, Director of Vocational Education, 
and Director of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Missouri. He is a member of the Board of 
Regents of each of the five State Teachers 
Colleges. He is a member of the State Build- 
ing Commission and the State Library Com- 
mission. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors of William Woods College. 

Superintendent King married Adaline Miles 
of Shelbina, Missouri. They have a daughter, 
Katherine. 





Lloyd W. King 


Superintendent King is a member of the 
Methodist Church, of the Masonic Lodge, and 
of the Lions Club. 

In seeking the second term, he pledges him- 
self to the policy of continuing to administer 
the affairs of the Department of Education 
in a professional manner and of continuing 
to recognize the welfare of the boys and girls 
of the state as the primary consideration in 
the development of an educational program. 
He has surrounded himself with a technical 
staff of outstanding educators who enjoy the 
confidence and support of the school people 
of the state. 


D. SNODGRASS OF TUSCUMBIA, Mil- 

ler County, Mo., was born on a farm near 

Vienna, in Maries County, Mo., October 
2, 1890. 

Attended the local public school: graduate 
of St. James High School, St. James, Mo.; 
received B. S. degree in education from Cen- 
tral Missouri State 
Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Mo., and is 
now a graduate student 
of the University of} 
Missouri; admitted to 
the Missouri Bar in 
1928, and is licensed to 
practice law in_ the 
state and federal courts. 

In 1916 he married 
Miss Edith Mabel 
Cordsmeyer, of Lanes 
Prairie, Mo. They have 
four children living; 
Melva Hagan, Trenton, 
Mo.. Irvin. a graduate 
of Tuscumbia High School; LeRoy, a junior 
in the same school; and Doris Jean, now in 
the fourth grade. 

For seven years Mr. Snodgrass taught in 
the rural schools, four of which were in his 
home district. He was City Superintendent 
of Schools at Bland for two years; at Dixon 
for two years; at Brumley three years; County 
Superintendent of Schools of Maries County 
for four years. He is now completing his 
eleventh year as County Superintendent of 
Schools of Miller County. He served as Presi- 
dent of the South Central Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and for years has been 
an active member of state and local associa- 
tions. 

From 1910 to 1916 Mr. Snodgrass farmed 
and is a member of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation. In his college work he majored in 
Agriculture. He belongs to the Masonic and 
Modern Woodmen of America lodges, and is 
a member of the Church of Christ. Member 
of state and local bar associations. 

His campaign literature states: 

1. “He favors 100% financing of the 1931 

(See next page) 














C. D. Snodgrass 
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A NORTHEASTER 
by 
HOMER 


NORTHEASTER IS A STORM on the 
A const of New England when a north-east 

gale blowing day after day whips the At- 
lantic ocean into fury. Then the great waves, 
“too proud to be hurried even by the wind 
that made them” come riding in majestically 
and crash upon the granite ledges with a 
thunder that can be heard for miles. Lowell 
in his pictures from Appledore describes a 
Northeaster like this: 
“How looks Appledore in a storm? 

I have seen it when its crags seemed frantic 
Butting against the mad Atlantic; 

When surge on surge would heap enorm 
Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 

That lifted and lifted, and then let go 
A great white avalanche of thunder 

A grinding, blinding, deafening ire 
Monadnock might have trembled under.” 

Nobody but Lowell has succeeded in putting 
a Northeaster into poetry, and nobody but 
Winslow Homer has succeeded in putting one 
on canvas. The gloom and glitter of it all; 
the lift of the gigantic surge, and the deaf- 
ening explosion of them upon the unyielding 
rocks; the writhing masses of seaweed torn 
up from below, and the strange wreckage 
thrown upon the ledges, combine to produce 
a fearsome spectacle of terrible beauty. One 
who has experienced it knows that it can 
never be adequately expressed in art of any 
kind; but he knows also that Homer has come 
nearest to achieving the impossible. 





Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 





C. D. SNODGRASS 


School Law, which he believes can be accom- 
plished with present state taxes, provided there 
is efficient administration in the tax collecting 
agencies and economy is practiced in each 
state department. A fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of all state money. He favors a 
fair, just, and impartial approval of high 
school transportation by bus routes for the 
counties and high school districts of the state. 

2. “He believes that consolidations shoulu 
be brought about by a vote of the residents 
of the districts affected. 

3. “He believes in the integration of subject 
matter in unit form, well planned with ref- 
erence books, text books and supplies, co- 
ordinated with methods of procedure for the 
State Course of Study, thereby making the 
Course of Study workable so that it can be 
used by the teachers rather than duplications, 
omissions, repetitions and disorganization of 
the subject matter.” 
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SCHOOL IN CHICHICASTENANGO, 
GUATEMALA 
by Selma Spitz 
NE day last summer, while walking 
around the market-place in Chichicas- 
tenango, my pedagogical ear caught a 
familiar sound,—children’s voices in recita- 
tion.—I had spent the night in a little Mayan 
Inn in the mountains, and as there was a 
morning of leisure before me, I had decided 
to go to the market-place where the native 
Indians weave their gorgeous-colored ma- 
terials. In this region dwell the pure-bred 
Indians descended from the Mayans, that ar- 
tistic race whose tragic history strangely in- 
trigues one. I had been looking at some beau- 
tiful hand-woven articles which an Indian was 
displaying, when interrupted by the children’s 
voices, 

Glancing back of the stalls through an open 
door, I was surprised to see about twelve little 
Indian girls of kindergarten age, seated at a 
long table. As I entered the room, all stood 
up at attention, and the teacher, a native In- 
dian woman, greeted me with a smile. The 
little girls, for my benefit, then sang songs. 
whose words I could not understand, but their 
gestures made all intelligible. I found out 
then that the schoolhouses in these villages 
were always in the Plaza, fortified on the out- 
side by the stalls in which were sold. the na- 
tive textiles, flowers and vegetables. Twice a 
week the Indian farmers come down from the 
mountains to display their wares. There were 
four rooms in this building, which was built 
of white plaster with a Red tile roof. The 
equipment, both as to furniture and books was 
crude. The children had one bottle of ink into 
which all dipped their pens, but, surprisingly, 
this seemed to cause no confusion. The girls 
had women teachers, and, in the same sort of 
building on the other side of the Plaza, was 
the boys’ school supervised by men teachers, 
all native Indians. Spanish is taught in the 
schools and sometimes English; it is also very 
interesting to watch the children being taught 
weaving at little looms. During recess, the 
children marched with a sort of goose-step, but 
once outside, they were like children the world 
over, running and jumping and playing age- 
old games. I noticed that the boys played 
marbles just like our American youngsters. 

In spite of what I considered scant tools 
with which to work, one characteristic was 
outstanding,—the unfailing courtesy and quiet 
ways of even these little Mayan children, in- 
herited, no doubt, from ancestors of culture in 
an ancient civilization. 
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THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION CONVENTION 


The lively subject of vocational education 
will be discussed in St. Louis this fall by thos 
most closely associated with it when the A. 
merican Vocational Association holds its na. 
tional convention from November 30 to De 
cember 3. C 


State Superintendent of Schools Lloyd W 
King is chairman of the membership commi 
tee and indications are that more than 30 
persons, a large percentage of them from Mi 
souri, will attend. Local arrangements a 
being carried forward under Dr. Henry J 
Gerling, superintendent of instruction of th 
St. Louis public schools, and of Mr. F. J. Jeff 
rey, assistant superintendent in charge of v 
cational schools. 

































Nationally important figures will addr 
the general meetings and leaders in their 
spective fields will speak at the sectional mee 
ings. The program will also include rep 
sentative speakers from both labor and i 
dustry. A banquet, an entertainment by co 
mercial exhibitors called “The Ship’s Pr 
gram,” and numerous breakfasts, luncheon 
and teas, as well as sight-seeing tours of t 
city, are planned for guests. 


A good beginning has been made by the e 
tertainment committee which, through t 
energetic chairmanship of Mr. M. R. Ba 
director of the Ranken Trade School, § 
Louis, has been expanded to include rep 
sentatives of the St. Louis Chamber of Co 
merce, Anheuser-Busch, Monsanto Chemic 
Emerson Electric, the city’s department stor 
and many other business and civic groups. 


Chairmen of local committees not previou 
ly mentioned in this article are: Finan 
Philip J. Hickey, secretary-treasurer of t 
St. Louis Board of Education; service, W. 
Begeman, principal of Hadley Vocation 
School, St. Louis; agriculture, J. L. Perri 
commercial education, D. Gordon Roach; ho 
economics, Miss Louise Keller; industrial ar 
G. H. Hargitt; industrial education, E. 
Daniels; part-time education, C. L. Wetz 
vocational guidance, Miss Betty Inmann; 
cational rehabilitation, Miss Reta Mitche 
banquet, Miss Edena Schaumberg; conventi 
book, Miss Minnie Isaacs; commercial exh 
its, R. W. Hibbert; housing, L. R. Fulle 
publicity, Miss Catharine Gunn. 





(Continued from page 287) 


newly-equipped classes in Pattonville, River- 
view Gardens and Kinloch Park. Central and 
Wright are rural schools. 


It is generally agreed that children who are 
started in the first grade without a previous 








school adjustment are handicapped. Realizi 
this fact a number of other clubs, in St. Lou 
County, have gone on record as being willi 
to equip kindergartens next fall. Thus throu 
cooperation we hope to provide kindergart 
training for every child of kindergarten age 
St. Louis County. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 








HIGH-FREQUENCY EDUCATION 

Reservation by the Federal Communications 
Commission early this year of 25 channels in 
the ultra-high frequency band for nonprofit 
educational broadcasting has stimulated many 
requests from educational groups for use of 
such channels. New York City has been granted 
permission to set up a station for broadcasts 
which school officials hope will reach its entire 
school population. Cleveland, Ohio will operate 
a high-frequency station this year. A score of 
other city and county school systems, colleges 
and universities are considering making ap- 
plication for station-construction permits. One 
or two radio equipment companies are ready 
to quote prices on transmitting and receiving 
apparatus, and the Office of Education is 
gathering information to guide schools in 
making use of this new educational facility. 


TEACHERS 

More than 1,000,000 teachers are instruct- 
ing this year’s army of education seekers in 
the United States. Of this number nearly 
100,000 are newcomers. Those who taught 
previously in all probability spent some of 
their vacation period attending summer ses- 
sions at colleges or universities, or in taking 


extension work. That the training of teachers 
to instruct those who are enrolled in all types 
of classes and schools this year is a major un- 
dertaking, is indicated by an Office of Educa- 
tion announcement that more than $220,000,000 
is invested in the plants, equipment, and other 
property of teachers colleges and normal 
schools throughout the Nation. The average 
salary paid city schoo] teachers is $1,818 per 
year; rural school teachers, $827 per year. 
Qualifications for téaching positions are con- 
stantly being raised in most of the States. 


PUBLIC FORUMS 


The public forum is becoming one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding educational institutions. 
Throughout the Nation thousands of forums 
of various kinds and under various auspices 
will operate this year. Through emergency 
relief funds administered by the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 36 
communities in 21 States will get professional 
or clerical assistance in the development of 
forum programs to be directed by local edu- 
cational authorities. Fifteen States will match 
Federal funds for employment of competent 
leadership for public forums. 


Dhe Healthy Enjoyment of Chewing Gum 





Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist (3) Clean 
Teeth aided by chewing gum and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise which chewing gum 
helps give you. Chewing stimulates bene- 
ficial circulation in your gums and cleans 
and polishes your teeth with an efficiency 
which even removes food particles which 
your tooth brush might have skipped. En- 
joy this widely approved way to promote 
good looking teeth which mean a more 
winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum 








WHIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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LESS UNIFORMITY 
School-readiness tests, personal guidance, 
respect for each child’s feelings and capabilities 
are doing much to put an end to a uniform 
type of education for every pupil and the ex- 
pectation that each pupil will react uniformly 
to the same type of instruction or study. 


FEWER FAILURES 

Fewer children entering school this year 
will fail in their studies because larger num- 
bers of schools today are adopting the unit 
plan of promotion. Under this plan three or 
four years of work are included in a project 
which a pupil may complete slowly or rapidly, 
according to his ability. Costly retardation, 
especially in the early elementary grades, and 
the psychological defeats children suffer when 
they fail are still with us, but not as much as 
in the past. 


TWO HUNDRED SUBJECTS 

A recent study of subject registrations in 
high schools revealed the fact that more than 
200 subjects are being offered. This fact, alone, 
is an indication that teachers and school of- 
ficials are making every effort to maintain the 
interest of all by varying the curriculum to 
meet the needs of the approximately 70 per 
cent of our country’s high-school age popula- 
tion seeking a democratic secondary-school 
education. Fifty years ago, when only 200,000 
pupils were in public high schools, only nine 
different subjects were offered. 








The Music Hour 


is 
The Favorite Hour 
for pupils using 
THE MUSIC HOUR 
SERIES 


By McConathy, Miessner, Birge and Bray 


A basal series of music texts for all 

types of schools from one-room to 

completely graded systems. 

One-Book Course for one-room schools 

Two-Book Course for two to four room 
schools 

Five-Book Course for graded schools 

Complete Teacher’s Guides for all courses 


Write for the attractive illustrated bro- 
chure “Music in the Fine Arts Area’. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives: 
C. A. Kitch, 1420 West Main Street, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
J. R. Scarborough, 820 South Fremont Street, 
Springfield, Missouri 
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CHANGING REPORT CARDS 

The traditional report card with its A’s, 
and F’s, or its 90’s, 80’s, and 60’s is rapii 
being supplanted in many school systems 
more complete reports to parents concerni 
the child’s progress in school, his interests, dj 
likes, character traits, habits of learning, 
tention, and achievements. 


WELLSTON 
Millard M. Halter has been elected principg# 
of the high schoo] at Wellston and Donald 
Nibeck was chosen as his first assistant. Be 
men have been on the high school faculty 
a number of years. Owen Thompson of Mz 
land, Missouri, and James Ream of Greenridg 
Missouri, have been assigned principalships § 
elementary schools. 


Wellston schools have adopted a “no failu 
policy, believing that every boy and every g 
can succeed in something according to his 
her ability level. Also promotion by units rat 
er than by grades based primarily on readij 
readiness regardless of chronological age, 
been introduced. 


Grants by the P. W. A. have recently beg; 
authorized to the following schools: Indepen 
ence, dormitory $33,930; Liberty, school $ 
250; Sturgeon, school $9,000. 


WPA IN MISSOURI SCHOOLS 





proved in Missouri. 


Facilities for outdoor recreational activiti 
in Missouri have been increased by the pi 
vision through WPA projects of thirty-fo 
new athletic fields and forty-five playgrou 
Improvements have been made in 200 existi 
athletic fields and playgrounds. 

Aldrich 


County Superintendent Otto 


Butler County has secured from PWA sour# ~ 
the 


$126,000 to be used in repairing, renovating 
decorating rural schools in his county. A pach 
of the money will be used in landscapig 
school grounds. ort 


More than 860,000 lunches have been serv, 
to Missouri school children through WH#H, 
projects. 


WPA non-construction projects have rebou 
and renovated 137,000 public school and libra 
books for Missouri. 


The National Youth Administration 
April, 1938, was aiding 9,932 students 
ticipating in the Missouri Student Aid 


dents 2766 college students, and 36 grad 
students. 


h 


F 
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S EW MEN IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
“A’s, 3 OF EDUCATION 


s rapi@jL. A. Van Dyke has recently been appointed 


stems § a position in the State Department of Edu- 
oncernimtion. 

‘ests, d , 

ning, gGlenn Featherston, superintendent of the 


untsville schools for the past nine years, 
as been appointed Director of Research in the 
ate Department of Education. Tom Mc- 
princiy arrel, principal of the Huntsville high school, 
Jonald @ill succeed Mr. Featherston as superintendent. 
all C. C. Conrad, formerly superintendent of 
of Maghools at Jackson, will go to the State De- 
eenridgettment of Education as an Elementary 


Iships JPervisor. 


Roy E. Freund has been elected principal 
an elementary school in Jefferson City. 


failuyj, Freund was formerly superintendent at 
very Sfoustonia. 

0 his Oe 

its ‘di Moberly has been granted $65,454 of Fed- 
as al Aid for school improvements. 


Owensville will have some improvements 
ade in their school plant. A grant of $14,727 


tly be§ill] supplement local funds. 
depen 
01 § 











Free Junior College in St. Louis 

Plans have been completed for a free junior 
. lege in St. Louis, according to Henry J. 
> erling, Superintendent of Instruction. The 
yuildimbllege, divided*into sections for white and 
and @egro students, opened September 6, along 
een igith other branches of the public-school 
ystem. Only St. Louis residents who have 
een graduated in the upper two-thirds of 
eir high school classes will be eligible. 


ctivit 
he paFREE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN ST. LOUIS 


rty-f§ Superintendent R. L. Terry of Laclede is ef- 
srOUMBctively carrying on a continuous census for 
existifte Laclede public schools. 


Transportatioi. programs established by 
rich fhool districts of Missouri are making it 
sour@essible for a larger number of boys and girls 
ing the State to obtain a high school education 
A pach year. The State Department of Educa- 
scapigon has estimated that 2,000 busses will trans- 

ort 50,000 students this year. 


The rural schools approved by the State 

epartment of Education increased 270 in 

umber over the school year 1936-37. The total 

mber of approved schools for the school 

ear 1937-38 was 1265. 

‘ebo [= eee: a Mn 

libr#{ Missouri high schools are continuing to add 
husic to their program of studies. Either 
ocal or instrumental music was offered for 

ion @edit in 523 high schools of the State during 

+s page school year 1937-38. 

d Pg President Diemer of Central Missouri State 

ol s@eachers College, Warrensburg, announces a 

‘adu@ecord enrollment of 969 students. 


serv 






To every teacher 
about to get a loan 





AB 





Getting a loan is not always the best way out of a 
money problem. Sometimes trimming of expenses and 
careful budgeting will help as much as borrowing to 
put a teacher’s finances on a sound basis. 


At Household Finance you can discuss your situation 
and what to do about it with a person who has had 
years of experience finding ways out of money worries. 
You will not be urged to borrow. But if a loan can help 
you to help yourself, Household will offer you the op- 
portunity to borrow up to $300—simply and privately. 


Loans without endorsers 


You need no security to borrow from Household 
Finance. You merely sign a promissory note. You get 
the money you need promptly—without embarrassment 
—and without asking others to sign with you. You may 
take 10 to 20 months to repay your loan. 


If there is a Household office in your city, call there and 
the simple arrangements for your loan will be made in a 
rivate consultation room. Or mail the coupon below 
fe complete information about the Household loan 
plan for teachers. 

Many persons can benefit from guidance in money man- 
agement. So Household shows borrowers how to prac- 
tice budgeting—how to get more from their incomes 
through better buying. Household’s practical publica- 
tions, developed to facilitate this work, are now used 
as study and eeiee material in more than 1,000 
schools and colleges. You may obtain copies of these 
helpful booklets at your local Household Finance 
branch. Or ask for information about the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education on the margin 
of the coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd FL,Shankman Bldg., 2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
3119 Troost Ave. Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 


2nd FL,The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Household’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 24% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing 60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 


Household Finance Corporation sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











a ae AE eee ee 
Amount I desire to borrow $ ... ... Amount of Salary $........... 
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NEW BOOKS 








GROWTH IN READING, A Basic Course 
in Reading for the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Years, Book One, by Robert C. Pooley and 
Fred G. Walcott—William S. Gray, Reading 
Director. Pages 574. Published by Scott, 
Foresman. 

Reading still occupies its place among the 
so-called important courses. The improvement 
of reading still consumes no small] amount of 
the teacher’s time but materials presented to 
the reader as well as methods used by the 
teacher still play an important role in the 
amount of progress achieved by the educand. 
“Growth in Reading” recognizes two needs; 
first, reading material for the seventh grade 
must be easier and coincide more with the in- 
terests and abilities of the age group and 
second, definite reading instruction is neces- 
sary at the seventh grade level. The so-called 
“standard classics” have been used only when 
they make a definite contribution to a unit. 
That literary quality has not been sacrificed is 
evident when one examines the selections of- 


fered. 











ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, by Clyde Beighey, Head of the 
Department of Commercial Education, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, and Elmer E, 
Spanabel, Principal of the Holmes School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Published by The 
John C. Winston Company. Pages 602 plus 
viii. 

Written to provide a well rounded presenta- 
tion of economic and business problems to the 
high school student by giving actual cases for 
study of the problems of living and making a 
living in place of abstract theories. 

The book is well illustrated with ample car- 
toons, surveys, facsimilies of business forms, 
photographs portraying important economic 
conditions, and graphs presented in excellent 
form. 

Stimulating activities which may be adapted 
to meet individual capacities, are provided at 
the end of each chapter. 

The part of the book written for consumers 
has carefully selected materials that should do 
much toward educating youth to become in- 
telligent consumers in this age of many 
choices. 








FOUNDED 1851 








€ 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


COLUMBIA. MISSOURI | 
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DAILY-LIFE ARITHMETICS, Book One, 
y Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational 
ychology, University of Chicago; William A. 
bownell, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
gy, Duke University and Lenore John, In- 
tructor in Laboratory School, University of 
icago. Illustrated by Herbert Paus, Kayren 
braper and Florence Heyn. Pages 574 plus x. 
blished by Ginn and Company. Price $1.00. 
An arithmetic planned with a definite phi- 
bsophy as to how the subject should be taught. 
e authors use problems, materials, and il- 
istrations that will surely appeal to the young 
itizen in grade three or grade four. The 
roblems are related to the daily activity of 
he average child. The instructional program 
; designed to help the pupil not only to un- 
stand arithmetic but cause him to ap- 
reciate its usefulness in the early part of life. 
dividual differences are provided for by a 
t of marks that indicate extra practice or 
ip for the slow pupils or a challenge for 
righter ones. 


YOUR PLACE IN LIFE AND HOW TO 
IND IT, A Handbook of Opportunity for 
outh, Edited by John B. McDonnell. Pages 
D8. Published by the Trailblazers, Champaign, 
inois. Price .25. 


Among the most important decisions, if it 
be called a decision, in life is that of choos- 
lg a vocation or life’s work. One is imme- 


ately confronted with the very distressing 
ficulty of finding information that is re- 
able about the thousands of occupations we 
ave in the United States. 
“Your Place in Life” presents a panorama 
active vocations not requiring a college 
university education, though many of the 
eers when entered upon often lead to a 
lege education as one may discover when 
rading into telephony, refrigeration, baking, 
elding, plastics, or printing. This book of 
88 pages surveys twenty-two major vocations 
md indicates thirty-eight related ways of 
aking a living. The editor has secured the 
rvices of an executive of the Appolo Metal 
orks of Chicago, twenty-two tradesmen, en- 
neers, and business men in an effort to help 
te youth of today make a wise vocational 
noice, 


Information about the nature of the work, 
portance of the vocation, educational re- 
lirements, method of training, ¢pportunities 
the field, seasonal fluctuations, rates of pay, 
rmanence of employment, extent of union- 
ation, time required, how to get started, oc- 
ipational hazards, allied work, and a look 
to the future of the vocation are included in 
te discussion of the various vocations. 
ographical notes and a limited but up te 
te biblography presents an avenue for 
itther exploration. 


This book should prove to be very helpful 
high school boys, co-ordinators, teachers, 
ents, social workers, and vocational guid- 
e counselors. 


Planned in 
conjunction with the 


8TH BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


From N.Y. July 5 « From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to N. Y. August 27 


by specially-chartered Holland America Liner 
“ROTTERDAM” 


53 DAYS «+ $500 up 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Pernambuco, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5} days at Rio, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 

A unique opportunity to combine educational and 
vacational phases of travel . . . to attend the great 
Congress of World Federation of Education Asso- 
éiations on a summer-long cruise to South America 
and the West Indies. 


Plan now for this new-type summer vacation. 
Write for information to 


World Federation of Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CRIES EAR SRI a 








When In Kansas City 
Lunch and Dine In 
One of the Three 


WOLFERMAN 
RESTAURANTS! 


The Tiffin Room— 


Second Floor 
QUIET, RESTFUL DINING ROOM 


The Walnut Balcony— 


LIGHT LUNCHEONS, 
TEAS, DINNER 


The Grillette— 


A few steps down 


QUICK COUNTER LUNCHEON 
SERVICE. 


1108 Walnut Street 


The Tiffin Room is available for private 
breakfasts or dinners. For information 
write: Miss Laura Beaver—1108 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FINDING YOURSELF, by Hiram N. Rase- 
ly. Pages 209. Published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Price $1.00. 

A book that is written with the intention of 
helping those who have problems and adjust- 
ments to make that are essential before they 
can get employment or receive advancement. 
It presents materials that are helpful and 
stimulating in situations from that of im- 
proving an interview with a prospective em- 
ployer to ways of pushing ahead to the highest 
executive post in the business world. The ap- 
pendix has a rather extensive personal analysis 
questionnaire chart. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by Walter A. 
Hamm. Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Pages i054 plus lvi. Price $2.20. 

Wars and political campaigns are minimized 
in this American history text for the eleventh 
grade. The French and Indian War for an 
example of concise treatment including the 
treaty of peace, is given approximately one 
page of space. However, social, economic, and 
political causes and results of ‘wars receive the 
emphasis due them. Clarity of style and 
simplicity of vocabulary used add to the use- 
fulness of the book. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on recent 
events. Approximately 40% of the book deals 
with that part of our history since 1900. 

The many original drawings are the type 
that will stimulate interest and thought in 
the trends and development of American life. 








Progress Assured 
via 
The Two Right Roads to Writing 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
MADE EASY 


By J. A. Savage, Supervisor of Handwriting, 
Public Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 


The copies, illustrations, and arrangement of 
materia! in these unusual books have been planned 
to give the maximum amount of help and to 
create and maintain enthusiasm in the writing 
class. 

Books One and Two, for gr. 1-2, ea........++ $0.12 


HANDWRITING MADE EASY 
By Hill and Savage 


A distinctive series of handwriting books that 
any superintendent, principal, or teacher can 
supervise. Study units are self-correcting, self- 
grading, and self-checking. 








Books One to Eight, for gr. 1-8, ea........... $0.12 
® 


Prices Subject to Usual School Discount 
Write for examination Copies 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Superior School Supply Co. 
1322 W. 13th Kansas City, Mo. 

















SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney Ekblaw. 
Cartography by Geo. R. Means. Pages 
658. Published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Price $1.84. 

The book, a well planned, well written, il- 
lustrated text for colleges and secondary 
schools is divided into six parts and forty- 
two chapters. Parts I, II, III discuss the 
stage upon which man works. Part IV treats 
of Races and Occupations. Part V discusses 
climate as one of the fundamental environ- 
ments, and Part VI comprising over one-half 
the book and thirty-four chapters deals with 
Life, Occupations, and Products. The book is 
well arranged for teachability and the pub- 
lishers can supply workbooks and teachers 
manuals as well as test materials to accom- 
pany the text. 








BURKETT HOLIDAY TOURS 


Personally Conducted 
For Free Literature Write 
BURKETT TOUR AND TRAVEL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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8 4 HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 
N Sg— | = This book offers no end of entertain- 
| ment for Halloween celebrations. Over 
| a 100 new dialogues, recitations, games 
HY and _varied entertainment for all 
SPRYIT faa grades. Fun for Halloween minus 
x 

Wren the mischief. Paper 160 pages. 








BCEKLEY-LARDY (OMPANY 
UBLISHERS CHILALE 


Price 40 cents, postpaid 





HALLOWEEN PANELS 
Panorama Posters 12” x 36” 
Four heavy construction paper 
panels to build up with bright- 
ly colored poster papers ready 
printed for cutting and pasting. POSTERS 

Subjects: 1. Owls and B'ack 
Cats; 2. Halloween N'‘ghts; RY une 
8. Halloween Games; 4. Jack- ~S 
O’-Lanterns. 
Set No. 702. Price 50 cents, 
postpaid 
OTHER PANEL POSTERS 
Same as above, four panels 
per set. 
No. 703. Thanksgiving 
No. 705. Christmas 


¢2_ HALLOWEEN 
(5) PICTURE 
iA 





@ BEST 


HALLOWEEN BOOK 
Fifty new plays, pageants, 
songs, games, dances and 


No. 708. Eskimo recitations for all grades. 
No. 709. Dutch i Ethical ways of celebrat- 
No. 700. American Indian ing Halloween emphasized. 


No. 710. Japanese i 
No. 711. Desert Life 7 
No. 706. Land Transportation 
No. 707. Air and Water Trans- 
portation 
Price, each set. 50 cents 


Any five sets $2.25, postpaid 


BECKLEY-CarDyY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Paper 160 pages. 
40 cents, postpaid. 
FREE 88-Page CATALOG 


3000 teaching needs listed. 
Just send postcard for 
your free copy. 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE ? 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


A QUINTET OF SUPERIOR INSTITUTIONS 


New Buildings in Progress on Each Campus 
The opening of the Winter Terms 
is a good time to enter: 


SPRINGFIELD - - - - January 2 
CAPE GIRARDEAU .- - November 28 
WARRENSBURG - =- - November 28 
KIRKSVILLE - - - - December 4 
MARYVILLE - - -  - November 29 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 


PRESIDENT Roy ELLIs, Springfield 

PRESIDENT W. VW. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT GeorGE W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT WALTER H. Ry_e, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the most 
difficult subject to teach, probably a large 
majority would choose language and gram- 
mar in the grades. 

This is where there is the most experi- 
mentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superin- 
tendents have found the solution of this 
knotty problem. A host of schools are now 
finding a practical and successful course 
in Adventures in Language, a series of 
workbooks for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not de- 
pendent on any textbook but will be fourd 
complete enough to supply a thorough 
year’s course in Language in each grade 
without the use of an accompanying text- 
book. Or they may be used with any 
textbook as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools that 
are using Adventures in Language. A 
splendid list of these schools in all states 
in the Union will be fourd in our new 
national circular which will be gladly sent 
on application. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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